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The Strategy of Freedom 


NEW COMMUNIST THREAT TO WORLD PEACE 


By DEAN ACHESON, United States Secretary of State 
Delivered to the National Council of Churches of Christ, Meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, and broadcast to the Nation from 
Washington, D. C., November 30, 1950 


REGRET that I have not been able to come out to 

Cleveland to meet with the National Council of Churches, 

as I had hoped to do, and that it has been necessary for me 
to talk to you instead from my office at the State Depart- 
ment in Washington. 

The events of the past few days, as I know you well un- 
derstand, raise innumerable questions, which require almost 
hourly study, consultation and decision. 

This coming-together of many great sources of spiritual 
strength in our American community is an event of historic 
importance. If ever a time imposed a test, not alone of strength, 
but of character, upon our people, this is such a time. 

All the resources at our command, of wisdom, of con- 
science, of character; the finest traditions of our people; our 
deepest wells of faith, must guide us in fulfilling the respon- 
sibility which history has placed upon our country. 

The great increase in the power and the effectiveness of 
the Christian communions which are now uniting to form 
the National Council of Churches will encourage millions of 


people throughout the world. 


Remarks that I had planned to make this evening were 
prepared several days ago. I had planned to discuss with you 
some of the basic problems, some of the underlying issues 
which concern us in our relationship with the world. 


‘BRAZEN AGGRESSION’ CHARGED 


I know, from the long record of intelligent and respon- 
sible participation which your separate organizations have had 
in foreign policy matters, that you have given much serious 
thought to these issues, 

I had not planned to discuss current day-to-day develop- 
ments on this occasion. But now a serious situation has arisen, 
one which holds grave danger for the peace of the world. 
! would like to talk with you about the meaning of this 
situation which has been created in Korea, before going on to 


discuss some of the broader questions | had in mind raising 
with you this evening. 

An act of brazen aggression has taken place in Korea, the 
second such act in five months. 

The harsh significance of this act, and its complete disre- 
gard of any kind of moral standard can best be understood 
when it is looked at against a background of what the United 
Nations has been trying to do in Korea. 

First of all, the United Nations itself represents a commit- 
ment on the part of all the nations of the world that they 
will stand together in support of an international order based 
on justice, and dedicated to the peaceful settlements of dis- 
putes. The first article of the first chapter of the Charter of 
the United Nations says that one of the primary purposes of 
the organization is to suppress acts of aggression. 

For the first time in history, a world organization has 
rallied to put down by force of arms a crime committed 
against the international community. 


Soviet OspstRUCTION ALLEGED 

The only exception to the unity of this action in support 
of the Charter was the Soviet Union, and its satellites. In 
defiance of the fifty-three member nations who upheld the 
authority of the United Nations, the Soviet Union sought to 
impede the action in Korea, to give aid and comfort to the 
aggressors, to give material support to the act of aggression, 
and to break up, by obstructive acts, the work of the united 
nations. 

Despite this defiant behavior, this tremendous experiment 
in behalf of international law and morality went forward. 
Across vast seas and from distant lands, men of many nations 
came together under the flag of the United Nations to push 
back the invaders. 

They came to the fight for a principle. Many of them have 
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given their lives, that men some day may be free of this 
scourge of war. 

After many discouraging weeks, the United Nations forces, 
under the command of General MacArthur, made their way 
up the peninsula, driving the aggressors before them. They 
were approaching the successful conclusion of their mission, 
which was to enable the United Nations to carry out what 
has been its purpose from the very beginning — to help the 
people of Korea establish their own free and independent 
government. 

Plans were moving forward in the General Assembly for 
the reconstruction of the country, and the nations which had 
contributed forces to this heroic effort were looking forward 
to the return of their troops to their home countries upon 
completion of their mission. 


Seconp Act oF AGGRESSION 


Then came this second shocking act of aggression. This is 
not merely another phase of the Korean campaign. This is a 
fresh and unprovoked aggressive act, even more immoral than 
the first. 

Even before the attack in June, the Communist authorities 
in China had aided in building up the forces of the North 
Koreans. This was done by turning over Korean soldiers in 
their own armies, and by munitions and supplies. The Chinese 
also moved some of their own armies from South China to 
Manchuria. After the North Korean attack started, more 
materiel and fresh soldiers came across the Manchurian bor- 
der in greater and greater numbers. After the North Korean 
defeat, the cloak of pretense became thinner. Chinese mili- 
tary formations were moved into Korea under the guise of 
volunteers. 

Now, no possible shred of doubt could have existed in the 
minds of the Chinese Communist authorities about the inten- 
tions of the forces of the United Nations. Repeatedly, and 
from the very beginning of the action, it had been made clear 
that the sole mission of the United Nations forces was to 
repel the aggressors and restore to the people of Korea their 
independence. 

In behalf of the United States, President Truman declared 
that it is the intention of this country to localize the conflict 
and to withdraw its forces from Korea as soon as possible. 

In the Security Council, this Government was one of the 
sponsors of a proposed resolution which afirmed that the policy 
of the United Nations was to hold the Chinese frontier with 
Korea inviolate, and that legitimate Chinese and Korean in- 
terests in the frontier zone would be fully protected. 

The peaceful nations of the world made it unmistakably 
clear that if the Chinese Communist intervention had a 
limited motivation, if it sprang from an uncertainty regard- 
ing the intentions of the United Nations forces, the matter 
could be settled without enlarging the conflict. 


‘CLOAK OF PRETENSE’ THROWN OFF 


But, at the very moment when representatives of these 
Chinese Communist authorities appeared at the headquarters 
of the United Nations, claiming the right to speak before 
this world organization in the name of the Chinese people, 
the cloak of pretense has been thrown off. In great force, the 
armies of the Chinese Communists have streamed across the 
Manchurian border, engaging the forces of the United Na- 
tions in a new encounter. 

Against these new, fresh and numerous forces, our United 
Nations troops are fighting bravely. But the conditions are 
difficult; terrain and weather, long lines of supply, and the 
wear of an arduous campaign have been met with heroic 
fortitude. 








We have had dark days before, in Korea. When the first 
wave of aggression, with the advantage of initiative which 
the aggressors always have, had driven us back to the bridge- 
head of Pusan, and the outlook was not bright, the United 
Nations showed no weakness of spirit or of determination, 
because it was fighting for a principle. 

And I am confident, too, that the United Nations will not 
be found lacking in firmness of spirit or determination in 
responding to this new aggression. 

The United Nations has a special relationship with the 
people of Korea. It has resolved to help the people of Korea 
establish a free and independent government of their own 
choosing. It has helped them to set up an independent repub- 
lic which, had it not been for the veto of the Soviet Union, 
would today be a sovereign member of this world organization. 

The United Nations cannot be intimidated by this new 
challenge to its authority into shaking off its responsibilities 
to the people of Korea. 

“UNPARALLELED DANGER” CITED 

Now this new act of aggression has created a new crisis, 
a situation of unparalleled danger. 

For if the Chinese Communist authorities continue to im- 
pose upon their people this warring against the United Na- 
tions, they will vastly increase the danger to the whole fabric 
of world peace. And among the tragedies of this reckless 
course would be that it would spring from no interest of 
China or the Chinese people. 

If these Chinese Communist authorities have any real con- 
cern for the well-being of their people or for the regard of 
other nations, they now have the opportunity to show it. 

This is their hour of decision. The authorities of Com- 
munist China stand before the bar of the judgment of man- 
kind. The world will match their actions in Korea and at 
Lake Success. Will they represent their own interests, or will 
they let themselves be the dupes of others? 

If they defy the United Nations and mock the Charter, 
then no lies, no bluster and no veto will conceal from the 
people of the world the evil of their action. 

These are questions that affect all the members of the 
United Nations. The United States has no special interests, 
or interests different from those of the majority. From the 
very beginning of the Korean crisis, the United States has 
sought complete solidarity with the majority of members. 

The questions raised by these acts of aggression in Korea 
go far beyond the contours of this small and remote penin- 
sula. They have to be viewed as part of a world picture. To 
be fully understood, they must be seen as part of the world- 
wide operations of the international Communist movement. 


Perit To U.S. ENLARGED On 


The increasing boldness of the international Communist 
movement, and its willingness to use overt aggression, and 
to accept the deliberate risk of war, make it increasingly ur- 
gent for all American citizens to face squarely the danger 
that confronts us, and to give vigorous and united support 
to the measures we must take to meet this danger. 

Those who control the Soviet Union and the international 
Communist movement have made clear their fundamental de- 
sign. It is to hold and solidify their power over the people 
and territories within their reach, however ruthless the means 
required. 

The danger to the rest of the world created by this de- 
sign arises out of the belief, made amply clear in Bolshevist 
political writings, that the holding of power by the rulers of 
the Soviet Union requires the complete subversion or forcible 
destruction of the countries now free of their control. 
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I hey are encouraged to act on this belief by the illusion 
thar, in so doing, they are helping along the inevitable course 
of history. According to the Bolshevist interpretation, history 
points to the collapse of non-Soviet states and their replace- 
inent by Soviet-style and Soviet-controlled states. Conflict is 
anticipated in Bolshevist theory as an inevitable part of the 
process 

The hostility of Soviet intentions, taken alone, would not 
produce’ so grave a threat. But the combination of these in- 
tentions and Soviet military power creates very grave danger 
to the survival of free nations and free institutions, a danger 
which must not be underestimated. 

All Governments which are now free, and all responsible 
citizens of free societies must face, with a sense of urgency, 
the capabilities for conquest and destruction in the hands of 
the rulers of the Soviet | nion. 


Freepom CaLtep MAIN Goat 


‘The problem we have been called upon to solve, therefore, 
is: What course of action will enable us to maintain our free- 
dom and bring about a peaceful resolution of this world crisis: 
or it, despite our best efforts, aggression does take place, will 
provide a basis for defeating it? 

Our essential purpose is, as it has always been in our his 
tory, to preserve our free institutions, so that freedom and 
justice may survive and continue to flourish. ‘ 

We wish to do this peacefully, because peace is the climate 
in) Which our free institutions flourish best. But we have shown 
in our history that we hold these values so dear that, if we 
must, we will fight for them. 

‘The course of action we have chosen is to join with our 
allies in building the strength of the free world — as a bul 
wark against Soviet aggression. 

‘The purpose of this strength is not aggression. It is the 
very opposite. It is to deter such aggression. 

This involves building military strength, but it requires 
no less the buttressing of all the other forms of power - 
economic, political, social and moral — and the utmost reso 
lution and unity among the free nations of the world. 

Over the period of time the rulers of the Soviet Union, 
confronted by a stronger and confident free world, may be 
obliged to abandon their expansionist aims. 


SACRIFICES FOR PEACE PRESCRIBED 


‘To build the strength of the free world is a hard course. 
[t involves great effort and much sacrifice both by our own 
people and by all the people of the free world. It offers no 
promise of relief from these burdens in the near future. It 
makes no guarantee of peace. But it is rooted in the prin- 
ciples by which we live, and it offers us the best realistic 
approach to the problem of peace and the preservation of out 
treedom. 

‘he main elements of the strategy by which we are seeking 
to carry out this course of action — the strategy of freedom 

are now well established as national policy. They have 
emerged as practical responses to the problems we have en- 
countered, and they have found general support in the nation. 

‘Tonight, I want to try to bring these elements together 
and develop their interrelationships, because it is essential that 
the whole pattern and single purpose of our actions be clear to 
Us. 

‘There are six main elements in the strategy of freedom. 

First is the development of an international order for the 
preservation of peace and freedom, under the United Nations. 
The Charter of the United Nations expresses the universal 
aspirations of mankind, and the organization itself is a sym- 
bol of these aspirations. 








But the United Nations is also more than a symbol. It is a 
means through which we can take practical, day-by-day steps 
toward the building of a stable international community. 

As an organization in which most nations participate, the 
United Nations can also help to bring about the accommoda- 
tions of interest and the adjustments of differences which are 
essential to peace in a world of change. 


U.N. Derenses RECALLED 


Our action in Korea, as we have seen, is intended to sup- 
port the authority of the United Nations against aggression. 
In the current session of the General Assembly, we have ini- 
tiated a number of measures designed to increase the effective- 
ness of the United Nations action against aggression. We 
intend to do our full part in helping the United Nations to 
grow in strength. 

The second element in the strategy of freedom is the de- 
velopment of regional groupings, within the framework of 
the United Nations. To insure their collective security, free 
nations are engaged in cooperative defense measures, not pos- 
sible on a universal basis at the present time. 

The keystone of the defense system of the free world is 
being built in the North Atlantic community, and among 
the states of the Western Hemisphere. 

A whole network of cooperative institutions has been de- 
veloping among the free nations of the North Atlantic and 
Western European area, each a practical response to a felt 
need. The problems they face are extremely complex, but 
progress has been made toward overcoming ancient national 
hostilities and in developing a common will and a sense of 
confidence in the potentialities of the North Atlantic com- 
munity, working together as a community. 

In this Hemisphere, the accomplishments of the Organiza- 
tion of American States in promoting unity of action have 
been remarkable. Support of this organization is fundamental 
to our policy. 

The essential ingredient in these regional developments has 
been a sense of community interest among neighbor nations. 
The development of further regional organizations depends 
in the first instance upon the existence of this community 
sense among the people of other areas. 


Rapip Burttp-Uep EMPHASIZED 


The third element in our strategy of freedom is the rapid 
building up of military strength at home and among our 
allies. | stress the word “rapid” because the period of greatest 
danger is directly before us. Our defense must not only be 
strong enough, it must come soon enough. 

There is only one test of whether our defense preparations 
are adequate: that is to measure them against a sober calcu- 
lation of the danger which faces us. 

So measured, the defense efforts of the United States and 
other free nations are inadequate. A greatly increased scale 
and tempo of effort is required on the part of all free na- 
tions to enable them to overcome this inadequacy at the earliest 
possible moment. 

The fourth element is economic cooperation. This has a 
dual character. It contributes powerfully to the building of 
our defenses against external attack. It also is an instrument 
for helping to build healthy societies in which the vitality 
and the promise of freedom find practical expression — in 
comparison with which the decadence and despair of Com- 
munist tyranny is starkly exposed. 

Although the amount of resources available for economic 
assistance is limited by the defense requirements imposed upon 
us by Soviet action, even under the burden of rearmament 
free societies can more effectively provide for human well- 
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being and advancement than tyrannical regimes. The produc- 
tive power of free men, who are aware of the dangers that 
face them and who are determined to meet the challenge to 


their freedom, cannot be matched by authoritarian societies. 


With our technical assistance, the resolve of the free peoples 
of Latin America, Asia, Africa and the Middle East to better 
the conditions of their lives can become a powerful drive 
against the age-old banes of poverty and disease and the politi- 
cal instability which often accompanies them. Men every- 
where have awakened to the opportunities for progress which 
modern science and technology have opened. We can help 
them to help themselves, and it is in our interest to do so. 


Derenps U.S. Aip To WorLpD 


Our technical assistance is not philanthropy, for here our 
principles and our self-interest coincide. As the people of un- 
derdeveloped areas rise from poverty, not only will our own 
economy benefit, but also, and even more important, the real 
promise of freedom will expose the false promises of Bolshe- 
vik imperialism, and the peoples of these countries will grow 
in their recognition of the common interest and purpose of 
the free nations. 

So far as possible, economic cooperation, like defense co- 
operation and collective security programs, is being carried on 
through the United Nations and regional organizations in 
order to strengthen international institutions devoted to peace 
and security. 

The fifth element in the strategy of freedom is a readiness 
at all times to negotiate just settlements of international dis- 
putes and to find just accommodations of conflicting interests. 
Our experience has demonstrated that the Soviet rulers can- 
not be expected to accept fair and equal negotiation so long 
as they feel capable of imposing their own terms or exacting 
their own price. Their concept of negotiation is that it should 
record the facts of power rather than the requirements of 
justice. We shall not seek to use our power in this way, but 
as the free world develops strength, the Soviet rulers may 
find it advantageous to adjust differences equitably rather than 
to seek to impose their demands. 

The free nations must always be prepared to enter into 
genuine negotiations, and even to take the initiative in efforts 
to bring about honest negotiation. 


U.S. AMENABLE TO NEGOTIATION 


If the issues are clear, free men will not be prey to un- 
realistic expectations, nor to propaganda abuse of the nego- 
tiating process. It is in the long perspective that results may 
be expected, not in the fits and starts of shifting tactics. 

Because our earnest desire is peace, we shall remain con- 
stantly receptive to genuine negotiation. With the confidence 
that comes of strength, and the humility that comes from our 
devotion to Christian principles, we shall be endlessly patient 
in working for peace. And we shall at the same time be end- 
lessly alert to defend the bases of our national life. 

The sixth element in the strategy of freedom is a firm ad- 
herence in all our actions, at home and abroad, to the moral 
values which give meaning to our lives. 

We are a young country, an enthusiastic people, and despite 
our great interest in material progress, we are an idealistic 
nation. 

The principles to which our common life is dedicated are 
powerful forces for good in the world. The affirmative values 
of our society have been deeply inspiring to those who have 
seen and felt their great creative force. 

We do not always present our best side to the world. In 
our enthusiasm and drive, we often do not take care to make 
ourselves understood, and expect others to recognize us for 








what we are. We have launched a greatly expanded intorma- 
tion program to bring knowledge of ourselves to other peoples, 
a program which the President has called “the campaign of 
truth.” 

It is our purpose to carry to all parts of the world the facts 
about what is happening in America and in the world, because 
it is a fundamental part of our democratic faith that people, 
if informed of the truth, will make sound judgments. 

What is even more important than what we say to the 
world is how we conduct ourselves, at home and abroad. The 
force of example and action is the factor which finally de- 
termines what our influence is to be. 


Power or U.S. EXAMPLE STRESSED 


If we are to be worthy of the leadership that derives from 
our power, we must be sure that we are true to the values and 
principles upon which our society is founded. It is the ex- 
ample of democracy at work, vigorous, healthy, respectful of 
its first principles, growing in freedom and justice and oppor- 
tunity, that can inspire ourselves and others to meet the tasks 
ahead with hope and confidence. 

Without this, which depends on every one of us, on the 
everyday conduct of each citizen, the strategy of freedom 
would “become as sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal.” 

These are the elements of our national foreign policy of 
the strategy of freedom. This is the course by which we seek 
to avoid war and to secure peace. 

No one can guarantee that war will not come, The present 
crisis is extremely serious. Whether reason will prevail is only 
partly for us to decide. We must hope and strive for the 
best while we prepare for the worst. 

This is a responsibility, not just of a few public officials, 
not just of Congress, but of the whole American people. The 
qualities we must demonstrate — steadiness, moderation, re- 
straint, constancy of purpose and flexibility in action, imagina- 
tion, wisdom, maturity — these qualities are possible for us as 
a nation only if the American people participate as individuals 
in striving to make our society worthy of the hopes that free 
men everywhere have placed in it. 

A deep understanding of the forces we are dealing with, 
and the role we must play, must be acquired by each of us. 
Every single individual has a share of this responsibility. 


NATION’S PERIL 18s CHALLENGE 


The six elements of the strategy of freedom — support of 
the United Nations, development of regional organizations, 
the rapid building up of our strength in partnership with our 
allies, economic cooperation, readiness to negotiate, and a firm 
adherence to the fundamental purposes and principles of our 
society — constitute a national policy, not a party policy. They 
have emerged from a long process of discussion and considera- 
tion as the practical requirements of a policy adequate to the 
problems which confront us. They are rooted in our tradi- 
tions. They find general support in both parties. 

It is right and proper that there should be differences of 
opinion among us about the execution of this policy, and 
about questions of emphasis, priorities, application and ad- 
ministration. No one has a monopoly of wisdom, and the vigor 
and vitality of a democratic society derive from free discus- 
sion and debate and the consent which flows from under- 
standing. 

However vigorous our debates may be, it should be made 
clear to all that our country is united in its determination to 
hew to the strategy of freedom which is our national policy. 

The nation’s peril is our challenge. The united will of the 
people must be our answer. 
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Russia’s Next Move 


FREE NATIONS MUST STRIKE SOON OR BE EXHAUSTED BY LITTLE WARS 
By KENNETH DE COURCY, Editor, “Intelligence Digest’, London, England 
Delivered before the Executives’ Club of Chicago, Illinois, November 17, 1950 


Well, gentlemen, I am going to venture if I may, today, 
to discuss with you some rather important matters and what 
I shall venture to say will I am certain, have the very great 
disapproval of some distinguished gentlemen present. I hesi- 
tated a long time before I decided on what one really ought 
to say now in the situation as it has developed. I wavered 
as to whether one really ought to speak about them openly. 

I was in Washington two days ago to address the National 
Press Club and after the luncheon I saw a very important 
personage whose name I cannot give because it would be 
very improper to do so. But, he is one of the most important 
personages in this country and very well informed as to the 
situation from the official point of view, and we had a talk 
together and we discussed the whole situation from first to 
last and he had very up-to-date information because he had 
been in the foreign area of the conflict not very long ago 
and he asked me what I really felt could be done. 

I told him what I am going to say to you. And he looked 
at me very, very thoughtfully afterwards and said, “You 
know, you have a very important assignment in saying pub- 
licly what you have said to me just now,” and he admitted 
to me that he thought it was absolutely imperative that what 
| had in my mind should be said and he thought if it were 
not said, we might well run into a very grave calamity. So, 
although I know many gentlemen present will disagree with 
what I am going to say, I feel with this reaction I had in 
Washington from this very important personage and the words 
he used, “You have a very important assignment—,” with 
all that put together, I think I must take the chance of being 
kicked out of this dining room in a very few minutes’ time. 

And now, gentlemen, you know, of course, that all of our 
problems in the field of world affairs are centered upon and 
concerned with Russia. I don’t need to give you any story 
about the doings of the Soviet Union in the last five years 
or indeed, before. Nor do I think I need to paint to this 
audience a picture of the working of the communist party 
in this country and elsewhere, all over the globe or the dangers 
of Marxist imperialism, because all those things you well 
know and I should be affronting the intelligence of an au- 
dience of this magnitude and this distinction to discuss mat- 
ters with which you are thoroughly acquainted and with 
which I am sure the vast majority present are profoundly 
convinced. 

We are now facing a very difficult moment, especially in 
the ielationships between those persons whose duty it is to 
study these things as a life work and the public; just how 
we ought to strike the balance in public discussion between 
the extraordinary development in Russia’s strength in the last 
five years and on the other hand, the very great weaknesses 
from which she is suffering. If we talk only about the strength 
of Russia, we might very well demoralize a very large part 
of the world whose assistance and support we require in fac- 
ing these problems and in solving them. And, we might dis- 
courage ourselves. On the other hand, if we talk too much 
about Russia’s weaknesses, it might be well that the nations 
of the Atlantic System would go to sleep once again and 
we would wake up too late. I think we have to strike a 
broad balance in our minds, though it is difficult to do so. 


Russia’s STRENGTH 


Russia has immense strength. She has developed colossal 
striking power in the last five years. But, on the other hand, 
she has very grave weaknesses which if they are exploited 
in time and in the right way, will, I think, help to lead us 
out of this difficult situation in which we find ourselves. And 
we have to strike a careful balance between her strength and 
her weakness. 

You know, of course, some of the fundamental, basic figures 
of Russia’s strength, how she has built up a very considerable 
metropolitan air force, not technically as efficient as anything 
we would have if we built up large war forces of the air 
once again, how she has developed methods of arctic war- 
fare and equipped her arctic forces with a very remarkable 
air force with the object, of course, of endangering the security 
of Canada, how she has concentrated on her submarine fleet 
which is now about 320 strong and will, by 1952, number 
about 500 strong, how she has half a million men under arms 
to make up, without mobilization today, 175 divisions, with- 
out the aid of China; how a potential of 20 million men is 
available, without China, which would make 600 divisions 
in case of war, how she has a vast tank output and about 
50,000 tanks at the moment. 

Now, I had with me at my editorial headquarters in Eng- 
land just a short time ago, an officer of the British Intelli- 
gence who had just left the British Service, and was able to 
speak and when I said 50,000 Russian tanks, he thought I 
was a great optimist. He said the Russians had something 
like four times that number of tanks. Whether that is true 
or not, I cannot tell because my figure is 50,000. But, it is 
a little disturbing to think they may have four times that 
amount, when people come and tell you that who have been 
in the official service, and tell you that it is under-rated by 
four times. She produces about 50,000 tanks a year and it 
could well be that she has turned them out and many of 
them are not first class model units and they are stored away, 
first, second, third and fourth class units. At any rate, she 
has a large tank force. 

Then in addition to that, by very clever methods of the 
espionage she has stolen from us our great secrets of atomic 
warfare, the great secrets of our laboratories and experimental 
plants. She has seized by far some of the best scientific brains 
in Germany and Czechoslovakia and has started an atomic 
industry which must not be under-rated. She has had her 
unsuccessful experiments up to 1948 and in 1949 her success- 
ful experiment. And, as I have reason to believe, further ex- 
periments this year, although they are officially denied at the 
White House. But, I have reason to believe that experiments 
in nuclear fusion and fission have taken place this year and 
there is a large atomic industry coming into existence. 


Russia’s WEAK PoINTs 


Alongside of that, on the other side of the picture, how- 
ever, she has great political difficulties in all the satellite 
countries where the whip of the secret police has lashed heavily 
at peoples who were accustomed to a measure, a considerable 
measure, of freedom in the Balkan and Baltic countries and 
Central European countries, which have been by force, in- 
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corporated into the Soviet system, and there are grave political 
difficulties there which are a source of much weakness to the 
Soviet Union. In some of the Soviet and Asiatic republics, 
there is trouble of quite a large kind. In the Ukraine and 
other parts of the Soviet Union, there are signs of disturb- 
ance and as I am sure every person present knows, since the 
end of the last war, not less than 1000 Soviet officers have 
deserted to our side, including six generals. 

And then, there is a constant strain on the economic struc- 
ture of the Soviet Union and the constant strain on manpower 
by the forced drafting of labor from one part of their vast 
country to another and so on. So, it is not all the story of 
strength and power. There is this other story of weakness, 
of dissatisfaction, of rumblings, political and otherwise in the 
Soviet Union. 

I have had some very interesting talks with Soviet officers 
who have deserted from the Russian army quite recently and 
have come over to our side. Some of them were brought up 
in the Soviet schools. Both of the two I am thinking of at 
this particular moment, were brought up entirely under the 
Soviet system because one was only 35 years old and the other 
was only 26, but both told me the same story of how they 
found the system not endurable and they had to take by some 
sort of inward force or inward urge, the first steps they could 
to escape to freedom. There have been other instances of that 
kind, of a very impressive sort and order and one doesn’t 
ask oneself if, whether all that is not symptomatic of a greater 
dissatisfaction and a rumbling in the Soviet Union than per- 
haps we have allowed ourselves to believe. 


RECENT RuSSIAN DECISIONS 


Be that as it may, as a result of our policies and our in- 
action or our lack of policies, the Soviet Union has been al- 
lowed to rumble on in her war preparations during all these 
years without amy disturbance whatsoever and with the meth- 
ods of secret police and dictatorial regime, the internal diff- 
culties have been overcome to some extent and the war pro- 
duction has gone up and the preparations for conflict have 
increased. And, we have reason to believe that quite recently 
very large scale, top-level decisions have been taken about the 
future Soviet strategy and it is with that, that we must 
primarily now concern ourselves. 

I believe, that in the last few weeks, these decisions have 
been of the first order. There are you know, gentlemen, many 
who doubt the relations between Red China and the Soviet 
Union. They say no foreign conqueror has ever absorbed 
China. Or, they say no one could ever communize the Chinese. 
But, they are forgetting, 1 fear, that no foreign conqueror 
is trying to absorb China. This movement in China — there 
may have been information from China and technical help 
from the Soviet staff a few months ago and although there 
may have been a long story of succor and supply of muni- 
tions of war, it is still a Chinese movement, and there is no 
foreign conqueror in the picture to absorb China. It is the 
movement of a Chinese Red Hierarchy, with a very efficie.t 
and powerful army supporting it. 

I think it is important to remember that before we go a 
little further into the decisions that have been taken. The 
tensions of the relations between Mao Tse-Tung and Stalin 
are very great indeed. I have reason to believe Stalin regards 
Mao Tse-Tung as the second man in the Soviet Empire, far 
greater than any of the men named in the Politbureau. 

Starting with the Asiatic Theater, which is a development 
of importance, he came to the conclusion during the war it 
was the Russian Asiatic troops that were the most reliable, 
who prepared to carry out missions with the greatest ruth- 
lessness and he is par excellence an Asiatic and he regards 


Mao Tse-Tung as the second man in Russia, and he regards 
the whole development of the relations between the Soviet 
Union and China as top priority No. 1 in all the policies and 
schemes of the great Marxist Empire. And, we have reason 
to believe they have taken the decision very recently to de- 
velop the war in the East, in East Asia, in Asia generally, by 
every conceivable means as quickly as possible. 


Russian Astatic STRATEGY 


The Chinese Red Armies, though not modern Western 
powers, are nevertheless so numerous even without all the 
equipment they ought to have, that they could cause us a 
very great deal of inconvenience and they have already en- 
gaged themselves in Korea and you must not be a bit sur- 
prised if in sending in that army, they are just trying to do 
a little operation to build up a resistance during the winter 
while they plan a big spring offensive for next year. And, they 
have marched into Tibet and make the situation for India one 
of the greatest possible concern. The occupation of Tibet 
means the Indian nation will have a two thousand land-mile 
frontier with the Soviet Marxist military aggressive empire. 
Tibet is one of the most important strategic frontiers in the 
whole world. This great roof of the entire world commands 
the three greatest segments of the human family, the Indian, 
the Chinese and the Russian, and these developments in Tibet 
are of the first order and in the course of the next three or 
four years, you will worder why on earth our press did not 
pay more attention to what was slowly unfolding in Tibet 
during these past three years. 

My paper was the only one that sent a representative to 
Tibet at all, from the end of the war to a few months ago 
when Lowell Thomas went, about two and a half years after 
our chap had gone there. 

This is a vital position in the strategy of world affairs, in 
the contests of the struggle in which we are engaged, and 
the Chinese are taking it as we sit here. They are going to 
sweep again. They are going to build up forces, political, mili- 
tary and economic and infiltrate India with communism and 
create a threat to the frontiers of that great nation. 

What will happen if we allow this to continue? As you 
know, it will be a question of only a few months before Amer- 
ica is asked to give economic aid and nurture aid and even 
perhaps manpower, to India in order not to be overrun, and 
we will be told it is a vital position. And that is another 
gigantic commitment which is ahead of us which will drag 
our resources to the utmost extent. 

That is not all. There is Korea. India is fast coming into 
the picture to be numbered amongst the countries which are 
going to make demands upon us. That is not all. The French 
are fast retreating in Indo-China and the whole war in Indo- 
China is inspired by the Kremlin, carried on by Mao Tse- 
Tung and tended to gain the Soviet Empire very important 
strategic positions and great sources of raw materials. And, 
hanging on to the border are large communist Chinese forces 
which may march at any moment. 

Another nation in a bloody conflict without a great chance 
of adequate defense, in the first stages of the struggle! 

But, that is not all either. The British, my country, have 
been suffering very heavy casualties and are engaged in a 
very severe struggle and have been for many years now in 
Malaya, an area of the world which is of first class im- 
portance from the standpoint of economic resources and stra- 
tegic gain. You know, gentlemen, that to the private enter- 
prise rubber planters and tin miners of Malaya go more U. S. 
dollars for the British treasury than the whole output of the 
income of the British Kingdom. Can you be surprised that 
the Soviet Union said, “Smash that source of dollar-earning 
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power for Britain,” and the demands upon the British and 
American taxpayers will be greater and the Atlantic System 
vill be deprived of natural resources of tin and rubber. 

And so, with this slowly unfolding picture, the Kremlin 
recently decided that the best investment for Russia is to keep 
out of any world war at present by every possible means, 
soft words or hard words, any possible peace propaganda, 
communism or anything else, to keep out, but to succor and 
support and encourage Red China to go further and further 
and further in these and other areas with what consequence? 
With the certain consequence, gentlemen, that we will have 
to give more and more support to a larger and larger num- 
ber of small wars all over Asia at appalling cost to ourselves, 
and without the faintest chance of a decision. 


‘THe CHALLENGE 


How can we, with the manpower we have at our disposal 
possibly face six hundred million Chinese with the slightest 
chance of a complete decision of a military kind unless we 
use the atom bomb in China, and against what target? There 
is no decisive target in China. There is no decisive industrial 
area. There is no decisive installation in China that we could 
smash by modern methods and thus gain a quick decision. 
And so, the Russians sit back and say, “This is a magnificent 
trategy. It involves the Americans, and their poor, weak 
allies, the French, the Dutch, the Belgians, and poor, little 
England which is now very tired and very exhausted and 


very poor. Let us involve powerful America and her en-. 


feebled allies in an utterly hopeless struggle in Asia. Let us 
see them increase their call-up. Let us see them call up 
their young men and then their women and then control their 
industry, then increase their taxes and control their supplies 
until they are absolutely bled white without the faintest chance 
of a decision.” And they say moreover, ““The Americans can’t 
get out of it because if they see this danger and they do try 
to get out of it, what. will happen? They will lose face 
throughout the world. There won’t be a person in Western 
Europe who any longer believes in America, and they will 
all make their terms with the Soviet Union while they can 
and the whole of Asia will go into the Soviet Union and 
the British will be discouraged. So, let’s pursue this course. 
hey can’t get out and they can’t get a decision if they stay in.” 

“That is the policy, and in the meantime what can we, 
the Russians, do?” they argue. “We can infiltrate the Amer- 
ican public life with communists. As the public gets more 
weary, as the call-up begins to affect industry and family) 
life and economic life, there will be many who are complain- 
ing and doubting if it is the right policy and we can slowly 
come in with our propaganda and our infiltration, and with 
poor, tired France, and poor, tired England, what an easy 
job.’” What an easy job it would be as the screw gets tighter, 
tighter, tighter, to send their agents and emissaries of a secret 
kind to suggest by arrangement with Russia everything can be 
stopped and a new order can unfold, and more than that, 
they say, “We shall get time to build up our great striking 
forces on the frontiers of the great oil-producing areas of the 
Middle East. We can go on with our work in Africa, which 
is the great base which America needs if she is ever success- 
tully to deal with the Soviet Union. We can disrupt and 
tear apart the great African Continent by political means.” 

They already have Ethiopia in the grasp of their hands 
on the East Coast. In three months you will see an election 
on the Gold Coast, which will bring disastrous results for 
the Western nations, In our extreme folly, we are going to let 
out of prison, one of the native men who is a creature of the 
Soviets, to fight the campaign, a popular campaign, in which 


only one out of ten voters knows how to read or write. And, 
there will be a rise to power. And my friend, Mr. Davey 
Gammins, a distinguished member of Parliament believes there 
is going to be a larger majority for the Communist Party, a 
99.3 per cent. And you are going to see the whole of Africa 
if you allow the Russians to do it, disturbed, infiltrated and 
undermined. “In the meantime,” argues the Russian general 
staff, ‘Marshal Stalin, what can we do at home? We can 
steal more of the brains of the Western Powers, because a 
majority of the nuclear physicists working in England are 
pro-communists.” Three of them have been caught. “We can 
steal more of their brains. We can build up our atomic in- 
dustry. We can stockpile atomic bombs in 1951, 1952, 1953, 
1954 or 1955. It doesn’t matter. We can increase our striking 
force of submarines and aircraft and when the Atlantic Sys- 
tem has reached the extreme point of exhaustion in the Asiatic 
struggle and we have dragged down the political system by 
infiltration, we can do what we like. We can strike at the 
Eastern oil wells in which case we will be impregnable, or we 
can strike at the great ports of the Pacific with bombs. We 
can send a merchant vessel into every port that matters to 
drop an atomic bomb into the water, without anybody knowing 
it has been done. 

That is what they are planning. That is the scheme. ‘That 
is the whole strategy of the Soviet Union. 

Now, we have to decide what we are going to do. Are we 
going to allow that situation to develop so that we get into 
a situation from which there may be no escape of any sort or 
kind except a vast number of hydrogen or atomic bombs 
throughout the world which might exterminate the whole hu- 
man family, or while we have the superiority are we going 
to say that the inspiration of all this aggression in Asia, of 
all this infiltration in America, of all these things in America 
and England is the Soviet Union. 

We are not fighting Red China. They do not want to fight 
us at all. We are not fighting North Korea. The Nationalists 
in China and the situation in Tibet, these are little manifesta- 
tions of insurgence here and there. You are fighting a single 
inspiration from the Kremlin. All their equipment comes from 
Russia. All the general staff direction comes from Russia. All 
the organization comes from Russia. The boys being killed in 
Korea were killed by communist bullets with Russian artil- 
lery and they are facing an army supported and inspired by 
the Russian general staff. The Russians have fired the first 
shot in the Third World War. It is only we who don’t recog- 
nize it. It is only we who allow them to play the game that 
suits them best. Are we going to allow all that to happen? 
Are we going to allow this inspiration, the source of all this, 

hich is Russia, to remain untouched until it is too strong 
so we can’t touch it? Are we going to do that while at the 
moment we have complete superiority and could deal in a 
single week with the whole problem and never get involved 
in this whole thing which threatens us? That is the question. 

In what way are we superior? In what way could we 
strike? They having made the first strike, what can we do 
to destroy the possibility that looms before us, an endless, 
ghastly war that might ruin the whole world? 

‘There are two things we could do and which we haven't 
yet seriously considered. ‘The first, and | think they are com- 
plementary and supplementary, is to build up the great forces 
of resistance to the Marxist Empire which exists behind the 
Iron Curtain and in Russia itself and in areas of Asia. Build 
them up with every resource of small arms, of literature, of 
radio talks, all the paraphernalia of guerilla warfare and secret 
police, undermining and cutting the guts out of the Soviet 
Union. That is one thing. 
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Russta’s VULNERABILITY 


Now, the other thing is so much more abrupt, so much 
more straightforward and which is complementary and sup- 
plementary, and that is this: The whole source of Russian 
strength at this moment lies concentrated in the srhall, highly 
vulnerable area, the whole source of Russia’s military power, 
the whole guts of Russia, the thing upon which she relies for 
everything, is in this one single, vulnerable area, the oil pro- 
ducing areas of the Soviet Union. She is already short of oil. 
She can’t store great quantities of oil at secret bases because 
she is desperately short of oil, and the whole of that oil is 
in an area which could be destroyed by atomic bombs — not 
high explosives — that is no good. In one single week, if not 
sooner that could be done and the whole of Russian agri- 
culture, would come to pieces, the whole of her industry 
would be paralyzed. Those great forces I have described, the 
tank forces, would never move. Her great air forces would 
never take to the skies. Those submarines would never go to 
sea. The forces in Asia could never be supplied. The whole 
rotten, aggressive system would crumble in the shortest period 
of time, and we have the power to paralyze and destroy this 
great force before they have the power to retaliate against us 
in any large way. 

They, having fired the first shot, are we going to sit silent 
while they build up a greater atomic stockpile so they can 
threaten worse to us than we can to them? While we have 
the superiority are we going to strike while we may and thus 
avoid a terrible, costly catastrophe that will probably come in 
three, four or five years? That is the question, gentlemen. 
‘That is the question. 

Are we going to be such damn fools that with all the in- 
formation we have at our disposal, with the first shot having 
been fired, with the initiative having been taken by the Soviet 
Lnion, are we going to be such fools as to sit down and wait 
until we reach the point of exhaustion and they reach the 
point of having an atomic stockpile and a stockpile of hydro- 
gen bombs which they can launch at the very vital part of our 
system, our ports and our industry? If we do, then all I can 


say is, the human race deserves to be exterminated because 
there can’t be one molecule of human sense left in us. 

Preventive war? It is not preventive war. That is when 
you say, “Here is a nation that is arming. They haven't done 
anything to anyone outside at all, but we think they may 
strike one day and we had better strike first.”” That is not 
the case in this instance. The Russians have struck. G. I.’s 
are being shot down in Korea by the weapons of the Soviet 
Union. British soldiers are being killed in Malaya and French 
soldiers are being killed in Indo-China and it will be on a 
faster scale in the next few months, because the Russians 
have made the decision. Are we to fool about the periphery 
when the decision lies in our grasp by striking a very deadly. 
fatal blow at the guts of the Russian Empire? Not to do that 
when it is in our grasp seems to be the last word in supreme 
imbecility. 

GOAL 


That is my goal, gentlemen. I put it to you as a goal. I 
think it warrants very careful consideration. We have very 
little time in which to make a decision of that kind because 
with every day that passes, Russia is increasing her produc- 
tivity and threatening some retaliation if we should do that 
and the sooner you strike and decide the whole matter, the 
sooner will we settle down to peace, development, prosperity 
ind all the things for which we seek and search so eagerly. 

I beg you gentlemen, before you cast that proposition, that 
probability from your mind, pause very gravely and very 
seriously. The alternative, the best alternative, the worst al- 
ternative, is, we might find ourselves completely destroyed 
by Russia, our ports wiped out in attack in 19—, whatever it 
is, and the best alternative is that the Russians couldn't do 
that, but we could throw hundreds of atomic bombs at each 
other in an all-out war over this planet until it wrecked the 
human race and left it bedraggled, and I cannot believe that 
the great and powerful United States of America and my 
ountry of Britain with all her vast experience, is going to 
allow under our very eyes and with all the evidence and 
all the information available, that dread situation to develop. 


Peace Through Strength 


COMMUNISM, THE TOOL OF RUSSIAN IMPERIALISM 
By ERLE COCKE, Jr., National Commander of The American Legion 


Delivered at The Annual Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce Appreciation Luncheon, Indianapolis, Indiana, November 


13, 1950 


Y FELLOW AMERICANS: This annual luncheon 

given by the Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce 

to the leaders of “The American Legion is always a 

happy occasion. It is founded on the great American virtues 

of friendliness and good fellowship. These are qualities des- 
perately needed in our troubled world today. 

It takes friendship to produce good fellowship. It takes good 
fellowship to make a good neighborhood. It takes good neigh- 
borhoods to make a good nation. It takes good nations to make 
a good world. 

Our common objective here today is to make the whole 
world a good neighborhood. In that cause all of us here are 
earnestly united. We all want human freedom enshrined in 
enduring peace! 

But we are living in a world that has been split in two by 
evil forces — the forces of hatred, of greed and of lust for 
power — as represented by the sinister philosophy of Com- 


munism whose chief apostle is Soviet Russia. ‘he ruthless 
men behind this pagan doctrine of Communism believe only 
in FORCE! They consider good will and friendliness only 
as signs of weakness TO BE TAKEN ADVANTAGE OF! 
By their own pronouncements they have declared THAT 
ANY MEANS JUSTIFY THEIR ENDS and thus have 
removed all basis of integrity and trust in which free men of 
good will could achieve an area of peaceful understanding 
with them. 

What I am about to say here today may come as a shock 
to some of you. My purpose is to shock you. My talk here 
can serve no better purpose than to wake up all the people. 
Do not consider The American Legion militaristic or me 
as an alarmist. Remember that we of The American Legion 
have a right to be more realistic. We know war at first hand. 
This gives us a clearer perspective of things as they really are. 
In talking about war and danger of war we do not concern 
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ourselves with impractical idealism or wishful thinking. We 
deal with real conditions. 

There are certain grim facts which every American must 
recognize today as the ABCs of American survival. 

Soviet Russia is our deadly enemy! 

Soviet Russia is also the deady enemy of human freedom 
everywhere! 

Soviet Russia is pursuing a master plan for world conquest! 

The war lords of Soviet Russia are using Communism 
ONLY as a tool of world enslavement! It is the most ef- 
fective tool ever used by any Dictator because it is the most 
effective tool ever used by any Dictator because it is the 
most versatile tool ever invented! It can be made to mean 
so many different things to so many different classes and 
masses! ‘That is why Communism has been so successful in 
creating Red Fifth Columns everywhere! But we must never 
forget that the driving urge behind Communism is RUSSIAN 
IMPERIALISM! 

FINALLY, every American must realize that the United 
Nations cannot save us from the perils of Communism! BUT 
A STRONG AMERICA CAN SAVE THE UNITED 
NATIONS! 

Only a strong America — which means AN AMERICA 
SAFE TO BE WITH — can serve as the international 
rallying point for free men and women everywhere in a united 
and a successful resistance to expanding world Communism! 

‘This, my Fellow Americans, is the logic behind The Amer- 
ican Legion’s 1951 PEACE THROUGH STRENGTH 
program! 

In fighting for American strength for PEACE BY COM- 
PULSION — and that is the only way in which we can 
make sure of peace — The American Legion asks: 

1 —Enactment by Congress without further delay of a 
Universal Military Training Law as the man-power frame- 
work of a modern American defense establishment plus im- 

‘mediate total mobilization of our Armed Forces to a full war 
footing. We need the full draft to meet our immediate peril. 
We need UMT for the long pull as the most effective and 
least costly system of maintaining necessary national prepared- 
ness. The American Legion believes we are on the brink of 
World War II. We believe that only our immediate total 
mobilization will discourage Communist leaders from starting 
a total war. 

2? — Strengthening of our own internal security through 
the strict enforcement of the new Communist-control law to 
the end of at least immobilizing every Communist beach head 
in the United States. lf we are going to have to fight Soviet 
Russia, we don’t want to be faced at the same time with the 
necessity of fighting a vicious red fifth column at home! 

~~ Curtailment or elimination of every possible public 
and private non-essential expenditure! 

From now on national security must have first call upon 
our national wealth. Our Government must take the lead in 
drastic reductions in all non-defense costs. Our people must 
follow the Government's lead. 

AMERICAN DOLLARS MUST BECOME FIGHT- 
ING DOLLARS! They will have no business for a long 
time to come, jingling as spare cash in individual pockets! 
> We can never shrink from the cost of the defense of our 
freedom, however stupendous it may be. The only alternative 
is life upon our bended knees as slaves of an alien Dictator. 

It is part of Soviet Russia’s master plan to increase the cost 
of our defense to ruinous proportions in the hope we will 
spend ourselves into disaster! Joe Stalin is counting on our 
economic bankruptcy. He believes fondly this is the surest and 
safest way of destroying America without the firing of one 
Russian gun by a Russian soldier! 








This is a threat which can only be met by American willing- 
ness to undergo unprecedented individual and collective sac- 
rifices! The American way of life has always been luxurious. 
We shall have to settle for an American way of life that can 
remain free only if it become frugal! 

This is the rugged path that stretches ahead of all of us. 
We are facing record taxes, increasing Government controls 
and growing civilian shortages. There is no relief in sight. If 
we escape total war in the immediate future, we shall face 
years of continuing international tensions and recurring na- 
tional emergencies. We cannot pass this sternest of all tests 
of our patriotism on a basis of politics as usual, business as 
usual, pleasure as usual and spending as usual! All of us must 
return to the old-fashioned American virtues of hard work, 
thrift and sacrifice. WE MUST NOT TOLERATE 
SHIRKERS IN OUR MIDST! 

There are, | am sorry to say, not only shirkers in America 
today but actually men who call themselves Americans and 
yet who for a “fast buck” are willing to sell out our Country! 

I am referring to merchants, brokers, exporters and shippers 
who are trading with our enemies! They consider it clever 
to find loopholes in our laws and in our export license regu- 
lations to carry on commerce with Communist nations! These 
men may be within the law BUT THEY ARE TRAITORS 
TO AMERICA! They should be dealt with as enemies! 

These renegade Americans are supplying Red China with 
copper, steel, oil, armor plate, machine tools, scrap and other 
supplies which help build up Communist war machines! They 
are helping to load the guns with which American solders 
are being killed! 

Government officials who connive with these blackguards 
or whose stupidity permits this criminal trading are guilty 
of “diplomatic murder!” Their excuse is, “Are we at war 
with China?” Such officials are morally bankrupt, intellectu- 
ally deficient and patriotically degraded. They should be in- 
stantly dismissed and branded for life as unfit for any public 
office! 

The devious subterfuges by which these shipments are made 
to Chinese Communists and the manner in which bureaucratic 
knaves condone this trading were exposed in recent newspaper 
articles. Every loyal American should PROTEST this arm- 
ing of our enemies to his Senator and to his Congressman in 
strongest terms! Senator Herbert R. O’Conor of Maryland, 
is opening closed Committee hearings on this trading with 
Red China in Washington today. 

This unscrupulous trading with Red China is particularly 
perfidious at this time. We are living in fateful hours. Red 
China has intervened in North Korea. The Kremlin gang’s 
most fervent desire is to embroil us in a large scale war with 
Red China. WE HAVE NOTHING TO GAIN IN SUCH 
A WAR. RUSSIA HAS EVERYTHING TO GAIN! 
We cannot match China’s manpower. China is not our real 
enemy. Soviet Russia is. An all-out war with China can 
only bleed us to the point where the big Red Army of Soviet 
Russia can flatten us like a steamroller! We could kill mil- 
lions of Chinese and drop A-Bombs on Chinese cities. The 
net result would be that we would only weaken China to 
make her more amenable to Moscow direction, lose countless 
precious American lives, spend hundreds of billions of dollars 
and deplete our stock of atomic weapons. In the end if we 
did win such a war what would the victory profit us? We'd 
still have Soviet Russia to deal with! 

Red China is only a symptom of World disease. No respon- 
sible surgeon would dare endanger the life of a critically ill 
patient by trying to cure the symptoms. No responsible busi- 
ness man would attempt to solve a serious financial problem 
by quarreling with his Chamber of Commerce. 
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The intelligent approach to any problem and particularly 
to the problem of survival is to determine the exact cause of 
the problem and deal with the cause. 

The time for that resolute and drastic action has come! 

THE SOONER WE SERVE NOTICE ON SOVIET 
RUSSIA THAT WE WILL NOT FIGHT ANY MORE 
SATELLITES WHICH SHE ELECTS TO “SICK” ON 
US BUT SHALL HOLD MOSCOW RESPONSIBLE 
FOR ANY FURTHER AGGRESSION AND USE ALL 
OF OUR STRENGTH TO DESTROY THE BREED- 
ING PLACE OF WORLD TROUBLE, THE BETTER 
OFF WE WILL BE! 

It is useless to make threats unless we can carry them out. 

But this is a threat which our survival demands. We must 
build our strength to make such a threat good. That de- 
mands IMMEDIATE MOBILIZATION OF OUR 
ARMED FORCES TO FULL WAR STRENGTH; IM- 
MEDIATE ENACTMENT OF UMT; A TOUGH 
POLICY TOWARD ALL COMMUNISTS AND 
TRAITORS AT HOME; and a FULL REALIZATION 
AND PATRIOTIC WILLINGNESS TO BEAR THE 


BURDEN OF SACRIFICE WHICH THIS “OPERA- 
TION SURVIVAL” REQUIRES! 

We must condition ourselves for the most savage period 
in all of our history. But how many of us have given serious 
thought to the twilight which is descending on our American 
way of life? How many of you business men have discussed 
this at lunch — instead of business as usual? How many of our 
civic, fraternal, professional, business, labor and other groups 
have pondered the immediate perils that beset us all? How 
many of us have made our opinions known to our members 
of Congress? 

LET’S MAKE IT CLEAR TO THE WORLD THAT 
WE ARE UNITED ON A RESOLUTE PROGRAM 
OF PEACE THROUGH STRENGTH! 

America is a Nation of free Americans. Here the individual 
counts. We are living in a land of the free because it has al- 
ways been the home of the brave. 

WE CAN KEEP IT THAT WAY —ALL OF US 
TOGETHER, WITH GOD'S HELP! We can do it be- 
cause the most important part of the word “American” always 
has been found in the last four letters which spell “I CAN!” 


The Middle Way 


DIPLOMACY AND POWER 
By GENERAL HOYT S. VANDENBERG, Chief of United States Air Forces 
Delivered before the National Association of Radio News Directors, Chicago, Illinois, November 17, 1950 


F we would reject the reprehensible proposition that 
America can avert a war of annihilation only by pull- 
ing the trigger first, we must do more than cry out 

against so absurd and desperate a delusion. For this delusion 
is the product of hopeless resignation to the prospect of in- 
evitable war. To demolish it we must first destroy this myth 
of unavoidable conflict. We must reassure the Americzn 
people that power can be employed to prevent war. We must 
hold out a rational hope for peace through strength and reso- 
lution. 

Impatience, inconstancy, and cynicism, these are the ene- 
mies of hope. And the most perilous of them is cynicism. For 
it is difficult to believe that war can be averted through early 
or foreseeable agreement. To obtain peace through agreement, 
nations must live in the same moral order. Each much acknowl- 
edge truth and good faith as the rudiments of human conduct. 

When a nation employs the deliberate lie as an instrumen- 
tality of statecraft, it rejects this moral order. And having 
rejected it, such a nation becomes incapable of respecting the 
sanctity of agreement. However fervidly we may press for 
peace through agreement, so extravagant a hope will be an 
illusory one until international communism proves its willing- 
ness to abide by first principles of human conduct. 

Yet to admit that agreement is unlikely in this present-day 
world, we need not submit to the cynical assumption that the 
only alternative left us is inevitable war. 

Midway between those extremities of illusion and despair, 
there exists a middle way. It is the way to an armed peace 
through diplomacy and power. And admittedly it cannot prom- 
ise immediate peace through agreement, but it may hold off 
conflict until those nations whose ambitions imperil the world 
accept a moral order in which differences can be peaceably 
resolved. 

This way of diplomacy and power can spare us neither 
trial nor tension. For it is a way of interminable struggle that 
will demand realism and risk-taking. But it is the only way 


left to a free people between the distant alternative of agree- 
ment and the near alternative of war. 

Diplomacy and power can offer free men a rational hope for 
survival. It will tax them, however, not only in resolution 
but in resources as well. For to prevail with power and di- 
plomacy against the Communist world we must outpoint its 
lies with truth and challenge its threat of aggression with a 
superior military force, and we must banish subversion by 
helping free peoples banish the cesspools in which it spawns. 

No more formidable a task has ever confronted the Amer- 
ican people. No more fearful a judgment has ever awaited 
them should they fail. 

The power problem of America, however, is unique in a 
world strained under the burden of rearmament. For our test 
shall come not in the creation of power; in this we know 
our capabilities. Our most difficult task lies in the employment 
of power — in the wisdom, the courage, and shrewdness with 
which we use it to benefit the lives of free men. 

For if we are to use power not only to safeguard ourselves 
but to safeguard freedom and minimize the danger of even- 
tual war, then we must exercise power with such boldness 
that we weaken the purposes of our enemies; exercise power 
with such foresight that we strengthen the resolve of our 
friends; exercise power with such judiciousness that we do 
not squander our resources; exercise power with such pru- 
dence that we do not derange our political life ; exercise power 
with such strength that no enemy shall miscalculate our reso- 
lution; exercise power with such constancy that our friends 
need never doubt us. 

The task is made more difficult by our traditional aversion 
to power politics in the world. For we have blinked the fact 
that nations must struggle for existence. 

As a result, too many Americans have draped the world 
in a chintzy illusion of brotherhood, believing that nations 
can outlaw struggle over a friendly cup of tea. 


Even more unrealistic are the outraged who while not 
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denying that this struggle exists would have us isolate ourselves 
from it. So fearful are they that the world might despoil us, 
they would forbid us associate with it. 

‘Though antagonistic to each other, these positions are equal- 
ly ingenuous. Neither has faced up to the facts of life. Both 
have created timidity and confusion in the minds of the Amer- 
ican people. And as a consequence we have shrunk from the 
use of power not because we abhor — but primarily because 
we have never known how, when, and where to employ it. 

It was in 1946 that the United States declared it could no 
more obstain from the world struggle in peacetime than it 
could ignore it in war. With this new doctrine we blocked for 
the first time a rival power with power to initiate a new 
spirit of resistance in the free world. 

Within 4 years we have not only reconstructed the free 
world’s will to resist, but we have also forewarned aggressors 
as never before that armed invasion will be combated with 
force, that military adventurers shall hereafter trespass in 
peril of their own lives. 

These successes, however, do not justify the assumption that 
we have made aggression unlikely. For the most effective 
deterrent to aggression today is the threat of retaliation. 

And yet if we would deter an aggressor, it is not enough 
that we threaten him with retaliatory attack. Instead we must 
also deny him his immediate objectives upon the ground. For 
the achievement of those objectives would provide him with 
additional resources, which might warrant his taking the risk 
of war even in the face of retaliation. 

Nowhere is this more likely than in Europe. For there a 
vast industrial treasure offers so remunerative an objective 
that an aggressor might willingly risk extensive destruction 
at home to secure it. 

It is in western Europe that Communist imperialism must 
ultimately resolve the decision as to whether it shall seek ex- 
pansion through conquest or whether it shall seek accommo 
dation with the free world. For western Europe alone holds 
the balance of power that could spare communism defeat in 
i world conflict. 

Knowing this, the Communists have conspired to distract 
the American people from their priority commitment of power 
to the defenses of free Europe. And to circumvent the su- 
periority of American resources, they have endeavored to panic 
us like wet hens into a strategy of exhaustion. They would 
have us flit from alternate crisis to crisis, between the east 
and west. 

But however devious these tactics of distraction may be, 
we shall not be diverted from Europe. For Europe is the 
theater of decision. Communist successes elsewhere might 
weaken the free world. Communist successes in Europe could 
destroy it. 

While the United States can underwrite the preliminary 
costs of western European defenses, it cannot by itself per- 
manently endow the security of the non-Communist world. 
For although the European will to resist can be fortified by 
military aid, it cannot be purchased by American dollars. How- 
ever liberally we contribute to the common defense, whatever 
our commitment of troops, in the last analysis western Europe 
shall be defended primarily by the western Europeans. 

Any nation that would claim the right to pool its defenses 
must demonstrate its good faith by sharing fairly to the limit 
of its resources in the common defense. For if a people merit 
freedom, they will spend generously to preserve it. 

In time of danger there is no limit to what a nation can 
safely spend for its preservation. Crisis, however, is not license 
to extravagance in defense. For if the United States is to 
maintain long-term military power, then it must assume a 
position it can support not for a year or two, but even for a 


decade or more. Although the issue shall always be one of 
what is needed for defense rather than what we can afford, 
we dare never forget that the health of our Nation is the 
prime military asset of the free world. 

Because power is no more effective than the use to which 
power is put, the money we spend is no more important than 
the strategy with which we employ it. 

In devising a strategy that would dispel the likelihood of 
inevitable war, we must accomplish three primary missions: 

The first is to challenge the enemy’s sources of strength that 
he will not risk unlimited war for fear of annihilation. 

The second is to deny him easy opportunity for conquest 
by strengthening the defense of free nations. 

And the third is to contain his satellite attacks without 
recourse to the strategic arms that might transmute those 
second-class wars inte first-class conflicts. 

In view of the wide range of these missions, it is apparent 
that no one single element of power can provide the miracle 
deterrent to total war by accomplishing all three missions. 

Yet in strategic air power we do have for the first time a 
weapon capable of accomplishing the first of these missions — 
cracking an enemy’s will to resist by striking at his home sources 
of strength. Nevertheless, it does not follow that air bombing 
alone could deter an enemy bent on the plunder of western 
urope’s resources. 

For to defeat an enemy by crushing his home sources of 
supply, it is essential that we prevent him from acquiring new 
ones. Unless western Europe is adequately defended, an ene- 
my might overrun its industrial plant and readily supplant 
its own logistical sources by those acquired through conquest. 
‘Thus were an aggressor to occupy the nations of western 
I-urope, it would have circumvented the decisiveness of stra- 
tegic air power in the war. 

For that reason, the decisiveness of strategic air power is 
peculiarly dependent upon the ability of ground armies to with- 
stand an aggressor and limit him to his own home sources of 
supply. And sincé those ground forces are dependent upon the 
Navy for their logistical support, air power becomes no less 
dependent upon sea power than are the Allied land forces in 
-urope. 

By the same token both are dependent upon strategic air 
power. For however speedily we recreate Atlantic community 
land strength and its supporting sea power, we shall never 
mobilize manpower to withstand Communist aggression un- 
less air power can demolish the enemy’s logistical sources and 
limit his armies to what they might have accumulated in 
stockpiles. Thus if the western world would deter Soviet ag- 
gression, it must not only build up the land and sea strength 
of the North Atlantic community, but must also offset the 
superiority of Soviet land strength with a comparable superior- 
ity in strategic air power. 

On June 25 we were confronted by the threat and tactic 
of satellite aggression. By this risky resort to limited war, the 
Communist entente would engage us in attritional warfare 
with conventional weapons while averting retaliation against 
its heartland sources of strength. To aid the United Nations 
in quelling limited aggression of this type, we must maintain 
a mobile striking ‘force of sufficient power in all three arms 
so as to avoid the necessity of expanding limited into a total 
conflict. 

Just as a prolonged period of trial and tension is preferable 


‘to even a limited war, so are limited wars vastly preferable 


to the prospect of unlimited conflict. 
If cynicism be the most insidious enemy of a people who 
would avert war, then inconstancy cannot be far behind. 
For the way to peace through diplomacy and power offers 
no easy turn-offs to the timid except into disaster. 
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It is too long a path to be traveled by the impatient whose 
resolution must be recharged with the passing of each fiscal 
year. 

It is too hard a path to be traveled by the faint-hearted who 
despair and who are as easily deceived by phony mirages of 
peace. 

It is too steep a path to be traveled by those who value 
their comfort more than they value their freedom. 

More than anything else our allies fear we lack the con- 
stancy to follow this path. They fear inconstancy may impair 
our resolution and cause us to default on our commitments. 
For they are not certain we have yet sensed the gravity of 
this struggle for survival. 

But while our allies have feared inconstancy, the Soviet 
has banked upon it. 

For they have sought to deceive the world into believing 
that Americans are incapable of resolution, incapable of the 
sacrifice such resolution shall require if we are to contest its 
claims to the future. 


This danger of irresolution, however, lies more with us 
whose responsibility it is to inform the American people than 
with the people themselves. 

For if the people are honestly informed of the tasks and 
dangers they face, they will respond with resolution. And if 
assured that power wisely employed may spare them eventual 
war, they will exert the effort, endure the sacrifice, and pro- 
vide the power required. 

But if we would panic them with exaggerated reports of 
Communist military strength, confuse them by doubling our 
requirements in hopes of securing half, lead them blindfolded 
step by step for fear blunt truths may shock them, then they 
may hesitate when boldness is needed for lack of contidence 
and understanding. 

As never before this is a time for honesty and faith in the 
American people; a time for hard truths, a time for clear 
facts, a time for plain talk on what power will cost. 

Given these, they shall willingly do what is needed. 


We Have Been Outsold 


THE MOST IMPORTANT PUBLIC RELATIONS JOB IN THE WORLD 
DR. GEORGE GALLUP, Director, American Institute of Public Opinion, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the American Petroleum Institute, Los Angeles, Cal., November 14, 1950 


HE most important struggle during the next fifty years 

— perhaps in the next one hundred years — will be 

the struggle to win the minds of men throughout the 
world. 

There is no escape from this fact. Even the greatest vic- 
tories on the battlefield will mean nothing if we do not win 
the war of ideas. 

Suppose that the present war in Korea should develop into 
World War III, and that we and our allies emerge as suc- 
cessful in a military sense as we did from World War II. 
Have you any conception of the problem which we should 
face in policing hundreds of millions of hostile people — un- 
less we had won over to our point of view many millions of 
people within these countries to whom we could entrust the 
job of occupation ? 

Or, we might take a look at another aspect of this same 
problem. Suppose we were to succeed in liberating the satel- 
lite nations, and, as a consequence, insisted upon their setting 
up democratic election machinery. What do we do if the 
people of these nations take full advantage of the very demo- 
cratic processes for which we have fought, and proceed to 
vote in a Communist regime? 

The worst folly in the world is to assume that everywhere 
in the world the superiority of our system of government and 
our way of life are recognized. The truth is that many people 
in nations friendly to us in Western Europe see no great ad- 
vantage in democracy as opposed to Communism, certainly 
not enough to warrant fighting to save their countries from 
Communist domination. 

An American reporter, in a dispatch from Korea, told this 
story. One Korean had asked another about the importance 
of a United Nations victory in his country. The other re- 
plied that if you were a blade of grass it made little difference 
whether you were eaten by a cow or by a horse. In his mind, 
and in the minds of millions more, it makes little difference 
who wins. 

It is now five years since the end of World War II. How 
well have we succeeded in selling our point of view to the 
world? How well has Russia? 


In giving my own answer to this question I can think only 
of the classic remark of Vinegar Joe Stillwell. We've taken 

hell of a beating. How many nations of the world are 
willing to send their troops into a war against Russia at our 
bidding? How many millions of men and women outside this 
ountry are willing to devote their time and money to fur- 
thering the cause of America? How many millions of fanatics 
do we have on our side — ready and willing to die for our 
cause? 

Merely to ask these questions should suffice to prove how 
pitifully inadequate have been our own attempts in this new 
type of warfare. 

What do we do about this situation? First, it seems ob- 
vious that we must develop a wholly new concept of the vital 
importance of this task of winning the minds of men. 

Prime Minister Nehru of India, in a recent interview, 
pointed up our problem. He said that in dealing with world 
problems, people of the United States were inclined to think 
only in terms of armed force, or in terms of money. To put 
it more bluntly and in less diplomatic language, we try to 
vet our way by threats and bribes. In Nehru’s opinion, we 
have overlooked the problem of understanding the natural 
aspirations of people in other areas of the world, and we 
neglect to give them a better understanding of our point of 
view. In short, we neglect the route of reason and persuasion. 

It is true that this country has begun to recognize the 
necessity of selling our point of view to the world and, in 
tact, the last Congress increased the appropriation for our 
International information program to one hundred million 
dollars. 

‘That sum may seem like a lot of money but in my opinion 
no successful business man in this country — no, not even 
Senator Taft — would undertake to carry out such a pro- 
gram as is needed to offset Russian efforts, with an appro- 
priation of less than five billion dollars! 

Do you know anyone in this country who would contract 
to tell hundreds of millions of people in Europe and Asia 
the story of democracy as often and as effectively as the Com- 
munists tell their story — for a lesser amount ? 
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Is there any one in this country who, for a lesser sum, 
would guarantee to reach the millions of people of Western 
Europe who are either Communists or Communist inclined, 
with a daily message effective enough to offset the personal 
efforts of five to ten million party workers, and the influence 
of scores of Communist owned and controlled newspapers? 

| have no criticism whatsoever to make of our informa- 
program, and specifically of the Voice of America. I 
v of no department of government which has spent its 
funds more intelligently and frugally. And I have taken time 
to investigate this operation. 

The trouble is that we have given our Information section 
a job to do which no one could possibly do with the funds 
available. Figuratively speaking, we have asked this depart- 
ment to win over the loyalty of millions of people by sending 
out some penny post cards of the Brooklyn Bridge. We have 
sent our forces into this new type of warfare armed only with 
pea shooters and B.B. guns. 

[{ the job could be done as easily and as inexpensively as 
we have assumed, then a lot of hard boiled American business 
leaders have been squandering hundreds of millions of dollars 
on advertising through the years. If any one in this nation can 
sell products or ideas for substantially less than the great 
companies of this country have been spending, then a for- 
tune awaits him. 

In the field of military operations, we try to equal or to 
exceed the fire power of the enemy. That is the safest formula, 
in my opinion, for winning the war of ideas. We must equal 
and excel the efforts of the Communists. We must reach 
more people, more often, and more persuasively, than our 
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enemies. 

At this point, you — and a few Senators — may well say: 
“Yes,” but where do we get the five billion dollars. The tax- 
payers of the nation are already overburdened, and the worst 
is yet to come. 

There is no denying this fact. Yet, | should like to be so 
bold as to suggest that the five billion dollars should come out 
of our present economic aid program and from our defense 
budget. 

I believe that after certain minimum requirements are met 
in our defense program, the safety and future place of this 
nation in the world can be ensured to a greater extent by 
winning converts to our way of thinking than by adding to our 
stock of arms. 

By the same token, | believe that after we have given a 
certain minimum amount of economic aid to other nations, 
additional amounts will not return the same increment of 
good will to us as the same money spent more directly in 
winning the people of these nations. 

1 am not here advocating direct help or subsidies. Give a 
man in Africa a quart of milk and the first day he is grateful. 
The second day he begins to question your motives. The 
third day he says you are stingy and should give him two 
quarts. ‘he fourth day — or the fortieth day — when you 
can no longer afford to give him any milk he says you are a 
liar and a welsher because you promised to give him milk the 
rest of his lite. 

Certain help in the way of machinery and technological 
help may be essential to bolster up a flagging economy or 
food in a period of famine, but nothing more in the way of 
handouts. Proof that this is not necessary is found in Russia’s 
actions today. Russia has sold millions of people her doc- 
trines — yet Russia takes away goods and products from other 
nations, rather than give — when her minions take over. 

How should the money be spent? 

First of all let me say again that this task of winning over 
the world to our way of thinking is so important — and will 


require so many years and so much effort — that I believe a 
new department in our defense set-up should be created. It 
might be called the department of World Relations, and it 
should be staffed by the best brains in this country from the 
fields of public relations, advertising, publishing and broad- 
casting. 

Our program must be based upon truth. Herr Goebbels 
— and his imitators in Russia today — have shown that big 
lies constantly repeated eventually come to be accepted. But 
truth, repeated as constantly, can be even more convincing 
and devastating. 

The art of persuasion has never changed. Success grows 
out of a complete understanding of the hopes and aspirations 
of the people you are trying to influence and the sympathetic 
desire to aid these people in reaching these goals. 

Nothing is more boring than to talk about oneself —a sin 
which we have committed too often in our information pro- 
gram during and after the last war. 

The typical person — be he an illiterate peasant or a mem- 
ber of the intelligentsia — has usually one question only to 
ask: ‘““What’s in it for me?” 

And, gentlemen, that is the question which we must answer. 

Here is a peasant in Italy, a farm worker in France, an 
impoverished native of China — all of whom have been of- 
fered land and a better way of life if they became Communists. 

How do we win in this competition? Certainly we won't 
get very far by telling these poverty stricken people, and the 
hundreds of millions like them, that life in America is won- 
derful — that workers here own cars, homes, refrigerators, 
television sets and everything else. 

Their answer to that is likely to be: “So what?” “How do 
we get to America and what do we do when we get there?” 

No, our problem is to show how democracy and out form 
of economy actually will raise the standard of living in their 


own country. And how, along with a higher standard of living, | 


they can have basic freedoms which they would have to forego 
under Communism. 

To tell this story to the great masses of people of the world 
we must use every means of communication. We must make 
particular use of those media which are best suited to reach 
the illiterate, because it is this group which has proved most 
susceptible to Communist propaganda. 

A friend of mine who was stationed in Iran during the war 
told me this story of Russian propaganda efforts in that coun- 
try. The Russians had mobile motion picture trucks which 
toured the country showing the peasants how Russia would 
improve their standard of living. Not only did the pictures 
show how agricultural practices could be improved, but re- 
vealed what the building of dams, and the improvement in 
farm machinery would do to improve the lot of the average 
man. 

Can you imagine an approach more effective than this in 
winning converts to Communism? 

Motion pictures obviously should play a great part in our 
program. They can show advances in technical fields, but more 
important still, they can show how the aspirations of other 
nations parallel our own. The Garibaldis, Masaryks, the Sun 
Yet Sen’s all got their inspiration from this land of ours. The 
revolution that began in this country is the only real and last- 
ing one. Communism, as is often pointed out, is merely a 
counter-revolution. 

I believe that we should provide many of the text books 
for the children of the world — not only to make certain that 
the youth of all nations is not indoctrinated by Russian phil- 
osophy but to help people of other lands to help themselves 
through our technology. 

We should buy and publish newspapers throughout the 
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world to give daily the truth about world events and about 
our point of view towards these events, certainly we should 
own as many newspapers to tell the truth as the Commies own 
and control for the purpose of distorting the truth. 

We should encircle the globe with a radio network which 
will give everyone who chooses to listen — even the people 
inside Russia and the satellite nations — an opportunity to 
hear our side of the case. 

We must bring students and leaders to this country by the 
thousands to see for themselves what we think and how we 
live. On the other hand we must send thousands of teachers 
and technologists abroad to see that our point of view is not 
distorted. 

All of this may sound to you like a very ambitious program. 
But dare we undertake less? 


Do we dare let Russia continue to tell the world that she 
alone wants peace and that we want war? 

Do we dare let Russia continue to parade as the great pro- 
tector of the masses of people of the world? 

Do we dare let Russia claim that only through Communism 
can the lot of the common people be improved in Asia, Europe, 
South America? 

Do we dare let Russia continue to picture us as exploiters 
of mankind and imperialists? 

If your answer is “No” then we must face up to the job 
that has to be done — the hardest, toughest selling job that 
any nation of the world has ever faced — against the greatest 
odds and for the greatest stakes. 

Victories in Korea — or anywhere else in the world — will 
be completely empty — in fact dangerous, unless we have won 
a victory over the minds of man at the same time. 


Uncle Sam, Inc. 


THE BIGGEST BUSINESS ON EARTH 
By NOAH M. MASON, Member, Ways and Means Committee, House of Representatives, Congress of the United States, 
from Illinois 
Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, October 23, 1950 


FEEL quite at home here. I was here some eight or nine 

years ago speaking for Congressman McLeod, who is in 

the audience. | met him outside. That was when I was 
on the Dies Committee and talking on the work of that Com- 
mittee. 

George has done a beautiful job of salesmanship, selling a 
somewhat shopworn article to this discriminating group. Of 
course, George always does an excellent job when it comes to 
eulogizing one of his colleagues. He is especially good at that. 
But I feel that in order to get myself down to earth, | must 
reintroduce myself so that I can get started on the proper level. 

I was a guest in the Chicago Athletic Club some few years 
ago. That is probably one of the best equipped clubs in the 
country, if not in the world. I was sitting there in the Lounge 
Room admiring the magnificent furnishings, when I noticed 
a young man come out of the bowling alley, wiping the sweat 
from his forehead, and sit down beside an elderly gentleman 
who was reading the newspaper. Thinking to make conversa- 
tion, I suppose, the young man said, “I’m a little stiff from 
bowling.” And thinking to discourage conversation, I sup- 
pose, the elderly gentleman looked up from his newspaper 
and said, “Where did you say you were from?” 

Well, I’m the little stiff from Washington that has come 
here to speak to you on “UNCLE SAM, INC. — THE BIG- 
GEST BUSINESS ON EARTH.” It is a business that has 
been taking in something like 40 billion dollars a year, and 
has been spending something like 40 or 50 billion dollars a 
year. And, as a result, it is 300 hundred billion dollars in the 
red today. It’s a business that has a Board of Directors num- 
bering 531, the majority of whom believe in deficit spending, 
in spending more than they take in. It has a General Manager, 
who lives in the White House. He also believes in spending 
more than he takes in — deficit spending — because he is al- 
ways urging and recommending and demanding that his Board 
of Directors do that very thing. 

But this greatest corporation on earth, UNCLE SAM, 
INC., has 100,000,000 stockholders entitled to vote, but less 
than half of them are interested enough in their business, the 
biggest business on earth, to bother to vote for either the Board 
of Directors or the General Manager. 48,000,000 in 1948 
voted. 52,000,000 in 1948 didn’t bother to vote. And so these 


stockholders get about the kind and the caliber of members 
for their Board of Directors and their General Manager that 
they deserve. No better and no worse. If these 100,000,000 
stockholders want their business, the biggest business on earth, 
run economically and efficiently, in the black and not in the 
red; then, they must take more interest in the business and 
do their part, at least, in selecting the best men they can find 
for that Board of Directors, and the most outstanding man in 
the country for General Manager. And if they don’t do that, 
they shouldn’t grumble too much if the Board of Directors 
continues to squander and bungle, if they have to continue 
paying heavy taxes, if their boys are taken in uniform and 
sent 7,000 miles away, if they have regulations and controls 
that are irksome put upon them. They have no one to blame 
but themselves. And, November 7th is coming. 

With that as an introduction, with that as a preface, | want 
you to keep that preface in mind while I give you three phases 
of this biggest business on earth: (1) Uncle Sam’s Debt, (2) 
Uncle Sam’s Expenditures, and (3) Uncle Sam’s Tax System. 
| want to discuss each of those three phases very briefly with 
you. A kind of a bird’s eye picture of each one of them. 

What about Uncle Sam’s debt? Treasury reports tell us 
that we are in the red to the tune of $257 billion, but those 
Treasury reports do not give you the full picture because 
Uncle Sam has other obligations not covered in the ‘Treasury 
reports, amounting to something like $40 billion: Obligations 
incurred by the Commodity Credit Corporation, the Export- 
Import Bank, the R.F.C., the International Bank, the Inter- 
national Fund, and several other loaning agencies. And so 
today Uncle Sam, Inc. — and that means you and I — owes 
something like $300 billion. 

I don’t know what $300 billion is. You don’t know. The 
finite mind can’t grasp such an astronomical sum as that. But 
| do know that Uncle Sam today owes more than all of our 
allies in the last war put together: England, France, Italy, 
Russia, China and the 40-odd other countries that go to make 
up the United Nations organization; more than all of them 
put together owe. And yet, we have the spectacle today of 
practically every nation on earth standing in front of Uncle 
Sam with her hands out, saying in effect, “Please, Uncle Sam, 
your credit is still good. Won't you borrow more money? 
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Won't you go deeper into debt? Won’t you levy heavier taxes 
upon your people and help us out of the mess that we’re in?” 
And Uncle Sam has been doing that. He is doing that. And 
his Board of Directors propose to continue to do that. 

Fifty-some-odd billion dollars lend-lease during the war. 
Forty billion since that time. And a large part of that lend- 
lease, 11 billion, went to Russia during the war, and a large 
part of the forty billion since has gone to Russia, siphoned there 
through her satellite nations. Now, we're proposing to con- 
tinue the Marshall Plan, to spend billions to rearm Europe, 
not to say anything about the President’s Point 1V Program. 
Where is it going to end? In my opinion it can only end in 
one way: Financial chaos, national bankruptcy, repudiation 
ind then dictatorship. Unless your Board of Directors makes 
a right about-face and stops this shoveling out, that is where 
we are sure to end. That is the picture so far as Uncle Sam’s 
debt is concerned. 

Now, what about Uncle Sam’s expenditures? Well, the 
President sent his Budget message up to the Congress last 
lanuary, and in that Budget message he asked for about $42.5 
illion to operate this nation during this present financial year. 
‘That was some Budget message. In size and shape it resembled 
a Sears Roebuck catalogue. It was two inches thick. It weighed 
‘ix pounds. It had 1198 pages in it, enumerating thousands 
if items. But that Budget message and that Budget can be 
boiled down, it can be analyzed, it can be condensed, into 
ix general items. | want to place those six general items in 
iront of you so that you will get a picture of our expenditures. 
Item No. |. What is that? Interest on the National Debt. 
How much? $5.6 billion. How much is $5.6 billion? Well, 
it is more than Uncle Sam ever took in in any one year in 
his life, up until 1940. It is more than the United States ever 
pent in one peace-time year in his life up until the New Deal 
took over. And now it is going for one item alone, Interest on 
the National Debt. 

What's Item No. 2? National Defense. How much? $15 
billion. When I first went. to Congress, the first six years I 
was there, we appropriated about a billion dollars a year for 
National Defense. Half a billion for the Army and half a 
billion for the Navy. Now, $15 billion, five years after the 
war is over. Why? Why? Well, some of our officials say it is 
to pay for the Cold War we're in. That’s a superficial answer. 
l his is my answer: It is to pay for the mistakes our leaders 
made at Yalta, at Teheran, at Cairo, and at Potsdam. Rather 
expensive mistakes. We have been in a Cold War for five years 
trying to contain Communism. During that five years, Stalin, 
who was a Dictator over 300,000,000 Russians during World 
War II, has spread his — 1 was going to say wings — claws, 
talons, over 600,000,000 more people. That means that he is 
Idictater today over 900,000,000 people. That’s how success- 
tul we have been in this Cold War of ours. 

Stalin today has surrounded himself with satellite nations, 
puppet nations, lron Curtain nations — whatever you want to 
call them — and he sits in Moscow like a big fat spider in 
the center of his web. He pulls a string in Korea and war 
breaks out, and we send our Fire Brigade over there to put 
out the flames of war, at a cost of three or four billion. When 
that is over — and it will be over pretty soon — he can and 
he will pull another string in Indo-China, or in India, or in 
Siam, or in Berlin, or in ‘Turkey, or in Greece, or in Yugo- 
slavia. And then we will have to send our Fire Brigade again 
and spend billions more to put that fire out. And after three 
or four years of that kind of a thing we will be exhausted, 
bled white. He won't have needed to have lost a man of his 
own. And then we will be in a mess, and that’s what our 
thinkers are finally beginning to sense. 

Let's get back to these budget items. That was Item No. 2. 


What is Item No. 3? Veterans’ Benefits. How much? $6 
billion. Most of you can remember the bonus march, and 
the bonus that was put across over the President’s veto. You 
can remember that the President said, in paying that 314 to 
4 billion dollar bonus, that it would bankrupt the nation. 
Well, we’re spending twice that much each year now for 
Veterans’ Benefits, and worrying very little about bankrupting 
the nation. We ought to do a little more worrying about it. 

Item No. 4. What is that? International Relief, the Mar- 
shall Plan, rearming, and so forth and so on. How much? 
$6 billion. That also is a part of the cost of the mistakes our 
leaders made at Yalta, and at Teheran, and at Potsdam, and 
so forth. 

Item No. 5. Federal Payroll. How much? $6.5 billion. 
Fourteen years ago when I went to Congress our annual pay- 
roll was about $1.5 billion. We had between 600 and 700 
thousand people on the Federal payroll then. Now we have 
over 2 million. Times have changed! Can we reduce that ex- 
penditure for that item, Federal Payroll ? Well, Senator Byrd 
has been saying for ten years, that I know of, that we can cut 
it in half and get better work done and more work done by 
getting rid of the dead timber on the payroll. And I agree 
with him. And the Hoover Commission came up a couple of 
years ago with the same report, the same answer that Byrd 
has been offering to us. Will we do it? No, we won’t, under 
our present Board of Directors. Why not? I'll let you in on 
a secret. The scarcest thing in Washington today is not brains, 
it’s backbone, it’s courage, it’s guts. The scarcest thing in 
Washington today! We respond to this pressure and that pres- 
sure, and that pressure, from these pressure groups, instead 
of doing what we were elected to do, and that is, taking the 
nation as a whole and doing what is best for the nation. That 
will be the situation until we change our Board of Directors 
— yes, and our General Manager, because he still has the 
veto power, and it takes a lot of votes to get across that veto 
power. We do it once in a while, with the help of good Amer- 
ican Democrats — and we have some. 

What is Item No. 6, the last one? I'll lump them up and 
call it a miscellaneous item. It amounts to $3.5 billion. What 
is it? Oh, subsidies of all kinds, and Federal aid to the States, 
of all kinds; school lunches — $100 million because the people 
of America can’t afford to feed their children today and Uncle 
sam has to do it for them. 

And a lot of other nonsense, amounting to $42.5 billion, 
but that isn’t the whole picture of our expenditures. 

Well, what is the rest of it? Four or five other items that 
the President has been urging and recommending and de- 
manding over the past four or five years that would cost at 
least $25 billion to $30 billion more on top of that $42.5 
billion. What are they? Universal military training: $3 bil- 
lion. I’m coming around to the belief that we must have that 
now. What else? The Brannan Plan to socialize and control 
American agriculture. How much? $6 billion to $8 billion, 
at a conservative estimate. What else? Compulsory health 
insurance. Call it what you will, it is still Socialized Medi- 
cine. How much? At least $6 billion to $8 billion; at least 
that much. What else? A full employment program, with 
unemployment insurance payments from $30 per week to $42 
per week, depending upon your dependents, — by the way, 
that is Scott Lucas’ Bill; it’s Senate 3427 — for 26 weeks; 
that is, six months. When that it put across, and I’m a col- 
ored gentleman in the South with a family of five or six or 
seven children, not liking to work very well, I work for a 
month or so, and then I take six months on big pay, unem- 
ployment compensation, — bigger than I can earn — and go 
fishing and hunting and doing what I please. That’s the pic- 
ture, and that is what we are facing. Full employment: Every 
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man guaranteed a job, and when he hasn’t got a job, whether 
it is his fault or somebody else’s fault, he receives $30 to $42 
per week. 

Think what that will mean. 

That is the picture, as I see it, of Uncle Sam’s expendi- 
tures. Add that $20 to $30 billion to your $42.5 billion, and 
see that you “Ain’t seen nothing yet” so far as your taxes are 
concerned. 

Let’s take the third part, Uncle Sam’s tax system. Of course, 
I deal with that. That is my province in the Way and Means 
Committee. That’s what I came to Michigan about 16 years 
ago. It was before I was in Congress. That was when I was 
in the State Senate and came up here to advise the Michigan 
Legislature. I spoke to both Houses on the tax system of 
Illinois and what they should do in Michigan. What about 
Uncle Sam’s tax system? Well, our Federal tax rates today 
are confiscatory. They have passed the point of diminishing 
returns. They are drying up the streams of investment capital. 
They are placing handicaps upon business expansion. And 
they have made it impossible for any new business to start 
up with any hope of success, under our tax rates. Every large 
business in the nation today grew up before our tax rates be- 
came confiscatory. Think that through. Whenever you take 
the major part of a profit dollar from a big manufacturer 
you take away his incentive to expand, to create more jobs, 
to produce more goods for the hungry consuming public. That's 
what you do. I have always said that tax rates and jobs are 
Siamese twins. They are tied together. They are closely re- 
lated. You just can’t separate them. I defy anybody to deny 
this. Under normal conditions — not war conditions — when- 
ever you have high tax rates you always have a contracting 
national economy, fewer jobs, smaller payrolls, more unem- 
ployment, and less production. Whenever you have low tax 
rates you have an expanding economy, more jobs, more em- 
ployment, no unemployment — or very little — and higher 
production ; always they go together under normal conditions. 

Whenever you take from 25 to 30 per cent of the average 
taxpayer’s income, as you are doing today, you are placing 
too heavy a burden upon the average taxpayer. You are mak- 
ing him work from three to four months a year for the gov- 
ernment, and eight to nine months for himself and his family. 
Whenever you take 80 to 90 cents out of every dollar of the 
high income bracket chap, as you are doing today, you're 
“Killing the goose that lays the golden eggs.” The golden eggs 
in this instance being jobs, employment, production and so 
forth. That is the picture you have today. 

Let me give you an example. In 1945 the Congress passed 
a tax reduction bill reducing taxes something like six to seven 
billion dollars. The President signed that tax reduction bill 
— that was President Truman, too — in the face of a $21 
billion deficit that year. The major part of that tax reduc- 
tion was in the repeal of the excess profits tax. (I have to go 
back on November Ist and try to draft another one to take 
its place.) Repeal of the excess profits tax; what happened ? 
Well, the $4 billion-odd that was being paid in to Uncle 
Sam’s Treasury by this excess profits tax, by big business, was 
retained by big business and ploughed back into plant expan- 
sion. That’s what happened. Now, what were the results? 
A business boom happened. Five million three hundred thou- 
sand new jobs were created. We reached an all-time peak of 
employment —- that 60 million mark that F.D.R. said we 
would reach in 1950, and we reached it two years ahead of 
time. 

What else happened? The national index of production 
went up 15 points. We produced a lot more. Normally and 
naturally the prices would have fallen on these goods, but 
we shipped to Europe that year $14 billion worth of goods — 


mostly scarce goods: steel, farm machinery, tractors, food, 
and the like — and so the prices didn’t fall. 

What else happened? As Ripley says, “Believe it or not,” 
we took more dollars into the United States Treasury after 
the tax reduction bill than we had been taking before, and 
in 1948 we actually had a balance of $8.4 billion in the 
Treasury. We applied $5 billion on the National Debt. We 
earmarked $3 billion-odd for the Marshall Plan. Now, be- 
lieve it or not, that was the result of that tax reduction bill. 
And, under Mellon, after the first World War, we had four 
tax reduction programs and the same thing resulted each 
time. That is logic, economics, business, that most of our Ad- 
ministration leaders don’t seem to grasp or know anything 
about. We’re due for a change, and if the stockholders don’t 
wake up and see to it that we get a change, they deserve 
what they get. 

I could go on. I can say this: That before the war the 
American public used to save fifteen to twenty per cent of 
their national income and reinvest it in expanding American 
business; now, we save less than six per cent of our bloated 
national income — our 40-cent dollars, or whatever they are 
—and so the streams of investment capital are being dried 
up. That is the situation. 

I have given you a picture of Uncle Sam’s debts; I have 
given you a picture of Uncle Sam’s expenditures — bird’s eye 
picture; and a picture of his tax system, that is badly in need 
of doctoring up. 

Now what can I say? I want to say something in closing. 
What are you going to do about it? I have painted the pic- 
ture. What are you going to do about it? And when | say 
“vou,” I mean not only these people here, but other people all 
over this nation. Do you fellows know that out of a hundred 
‘op business executives in Chicago alone — a survey was made 
— eighty-four were registered to vote in the 1948 election; 
forty-four out of the hundred voted. And yet no one screams 
louder than those business executives about the tax load and 
about things as they are going on. Do they deserve what they 
get? I imagine there is maybe one or two in this group that 
didn’t vote in the 1948 election. November 7th is coming. | 
could go on and give you a lot of figures on those stay-at-home 
votes. 52 million out of the hundred million didn’t vote last 
time. You deserve about what you get. What do we need 
today? We need a revival of Americanism and patriotism ; 
the kind of Americanism and patriotism that inspired our 
revolutionary fathers—the boys in blue and the boys in 
grey —; the patriotism that carried them through Chateau- 
Thierry and the Anzio beachhead and Iwo Jima and the rest 
of it. That is the kind of patriotism we need. Tom Paine 
said during the Revolutionary War, in describing the crisis 
that faced the nation then, “These are the times that try men’s 
souls. The summer soldier and the sunshine patriot will in this 
crisis shrink from his duty; but he that stands it now deserves 
the love and praise of men and women.” We have too many 
summer soldiers and sunshine patriots in America today, who 
accept the good things of citizenship and the privileges of 
citizenship but they shirk their duty and responsibility of 
citizenship. 

I want to picture for you the kind of Americanism we 
need, and I’m going to do it in the words of a fine American 
poet. It is entitled, ““The Best Land.” These are the words 
of the poet: 

“If 1 knew a better land on this glorious world of ours, 

Where a man gets bigger money, or is working shorter 

hours; 

If the Briton or the Frenchman had an easier life than 

mine, 

I'd pack my goods this minute and I'd sail across the brine. 
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But I notice when an alien wants a land of hope and cheer, 

And a future for his children, he comes out and settles here. 

Here’s the glorious land of freedom; here’s the milk and 
honey goal, 

For the peasants out of Russia, for the long-subjected Pole. 

It is here the sons of Italy and the men of Austria turn, 

For the comfort of their bodies and the wages they can earn. 

And with all that men complain of, and with all that goes 
amiss, 

There's no happier, better nation on the world’s broad face 
than this. 

So, | am thinking, when I listen to the wails of discontent, 

As some Communist agitator spreads his evil sentiments, 


That these enemies of freedom, who are spreading sin and 
shame, 
In this glorious land of freedom, should go back from 
whence they came. 
And I hold it is the duty, rich or poor, of every man, 
Who enjoys this country’s blessings, to be all American.” 
Going back to the theme that your Mr. Crow started this 
meeting with, the Gettysburg Address: “That this Nation 
under God shall have a new birth of freedom, and that gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” That is at stake on November 7th. 
Everyone of you should vote and see to it that your friends 
vote. 


Armaments Are Not Enough 


A POSITIVE POLITICAL PROGRAM IS REQUIRED TO MEET THE CRISIS 
By WILLIAM G. CARLETON, Professor of Political Science at the University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 


Delivered before a Special Convocation of the Florida A & M College, on the Occasion of the Inauguration of a New 
President of the A & M College, Tallahassee, Florida, November 3, 1950 


UCH of what I have to tell you has come to me from 
four months spent in Europe, where this past sum- 
mer and fall | talked to scores and scores of politi- 

cians, newspaper editors and correspondents, and just plain 
people in all walks of life and of all shades of opinion. I hope 
you will pardon the personal references that from time to time 
will creep into my discussion. 

What I am going to say in this talk can be boiled down to 
this: While our eves have been fixed on new dangers in Asia, 
we have been neglecting old dangers in Europe. The morale 
of Western Europe is desperately low, and drastic measures 
will be needed to raise it to a level sufficient to meet the mortal 
perils which confront us there. 

The truth is that last spring morale in Europe fell so low 
that there was much talk of Western Europe’s neutrality in 
the intensifying conflict between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. This trend toward “neutralism” was duly de- 
scribed in various American periodicals. The invasion of 
Southern Korea halted this trend, but the spirit and morale 
of the peoples of Western Europe remains dangerously low 
even today. 

iurope is sick, very sick. This sickness is due to a number 
at causes: the destructive effects of two great and total wars 
in which Europe bore the brunt; the decline of Europe’s in- 
vesting classes; devastating inflation; confiscatory taxation; 
the loss of foreign colonies, investments, and markets; the 
closing of Eastern Europe and more and more of Asia to 
West European trade. 

Europe is war weary. War weariness is likely to be merely 
a phrase to Americans. To Europeans, with their cemeteries 
filled with the dead, both combatant and civilian, of two world 
wars, it is an ever-present reality. The physical effects of war 
on the countryside, on the cities, and on the bodies of the 
people are still visibly apparent. ‘i wo world wars almost fin- 
ished Europe; there is now the haunting fear that a third 
world war will annihilate her. 

Europeans continue to suffer acute economic deprivations. 
In Britain, there are scarcities and rationings. In France and 
Italy, prices are very high and wages are desperately low. 
Clothes are shoddy, and towns and cities have a drab run- 
down-at-the-heels appearance. True, the Marshall Plan has 
done much to restore some economic prosperity in Europe; but 
while profits are high, wages are low, and European economy 
is far trom having been restored to normal. After all, a pal- 


liative like the Marshall Plan is hardly a substitute for the 
stream of wealth which formerly poured into Europe as a 
result of Europe’s foreign colonies, investments, and trade. 
And now before Europe has recovered from the last war, 
Europeans are asked to rearm and prepare for another war. 
Even a modest European rearmament means more tightening 
of the belt. As Europeans say, at the very height of the re- 
armament program or even at the very height of a war econ- 
omy, Americans will eat and dress better than Europeans ate 
or dressed before the rearmament program got under way. 
In spite of the great dangers that confront them from the 
Fast, Europeans ask wearily: ‘Must we go through all that 
again? Why must the same cruel burdens be borne by the 
same peoples over and over again while some parts of the 
world are scarcely touched by the agonies of war?” 
Americans are not too popular with the rank and file of 
their European allies. We should not take offense at this, but 
try to understand it in order to lead more effectively. And 
please do not mistake me. Europeans are grateful for the lib- 
erations of 1918 and the liberations of 1944-45, They are 
also grateful for economic aid and for the thousands of kind- 
nesses extended individual Europeans by individual Americans. 
But by and large Europeans seem somewhat resentful of Amer- 
icans. They have seen power and leadership pass in one genera- 
tion from themselves to the Americans. They recoil when they 
see Americans — both in America and in Europe — spending 
lavishly on fabulous luxuries while they must skimp them- 
selves for the barest necessities. They resentfully regard Amer- 
ica as a rich oasis in a poor world. They feel that the Amer- 
icans have grown rich and powerful without having had to 
suffer much in this century; while they, the Europeans, have 
suffered cruelly and at the same time have lost both wealth 
and power. Over and over again they will comment signifi- 
cantly that not a single bomb has fallen on the American 
homeland; that American civilians have not really been in a 
war since the Civil War of 1861-1865; that American ci- 
vilians do not know what modern war really is. They hate 
civilian bombing — indeed, they understandably have almost 
a psychosis on this subject — and increasingly they identify 
America with civilian bombing. Although their own defense 
may depend upon it, they have a particular horror of atomic 
bombing; they think of America as the home of the bomb 
and as the country which first used it. Americans have not 
civen enough publicity to the American project for the inter- 
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national control of atomic energy, while the Russians have been 
skillful in publicizing their Stockholm Appeal, the Russian 
plan (and propaganda) for outlawing atomic warfare. 

Now we in turn should not resent this European resent- 
ment. After all, the European attitude is a very human re- 
action to the situation. Indeed, we Americans should try to 
understand it, and we should attempt to overcome it by the 
constructive policies we adopt and pursue. 

Perhaps more important, Europeans are critical of Amer- 
ican world leadership. They speak of us Americans as too ex- 
citable, as too fearful of losing face. They point to our in- 
experience in world leadership. Liberals and non-Communist 
leftists among them (there are many of these in Western 
Europe, especially in Britain; perhaps they constitute a ma- 
jority of the mass population) assert that the Truman-Acheson 
policies are not clear, that they are blurred by attempting to 
please. all shades of American opinion, by attempting to please 
even imperialist and isolationist opinion in America. They 
further complain that America, in world perspective, is about 
as far to the right as Russia is to the left; that Americans are 
too prone to think that conditions in Europe are like they are 
in North America; that Americans discourage social-demo- 
cratic parties and favor free enterprise parties and thus in 
effect further divide the opposition to Communism instead of 
uniting it; that Marshall Plan aid has led to higher produc- 
tion, high profits, and high prices but not to adequate wage 
increases ; that Americans have not been sufficiently concerned 
with urging upon European governments which depend upon 
American support a program of basic reform; that basic land 
reform in Italy for the most part is still in the planning stage 
and has been dangerously delayed. 

Scores of experiences and incidents come to my mind, many 
of them colorful and vivid, significantly illustrating the cha- 
otic state of European opinion, its doubts, its confusion, its 
hesitation. 

I recall a crowded railroad coach, traveling from Belfast 
to Dublin, in which a Belfast woman during the whole trip 
loudly declaimed her low opinion of Americans, their purse- 
proud natures, their inability to fight without civilian bomb- 
ing. Most of those in the coach applauded the woman’s barbed 
thrusts and apparently agreed with her uncomplimentary 
opinion of us Americans. 

I remember a huge mass meeting in London’s Trafalgar 
Square where Donald Soper, famed Methodist divine and a 
leader of the rather large pacifist segment of British society, 
denounced us Americans for what he called our callous and 
unabashed bragging about past and future use of the atomic 
bomb. 

A scene in London’s Hyde Park comes back to me. A non- 
Communist speaker, with the largest audience in the park, 
was holding us Americans up to ridicule for our “excitability” 
in the Korean War. ‘“Those Americans,” cried the speaker, 
“are too afraid of losing face. Should they be driven from 
Korea they will throw that atomic bomb — and then we will 


_be in for it.”” The crowd cheered its approval. 


A conversation with one of Britain’s leading Labor journa- 
lists and politicians comes vividly to mind. This important 
figure in British Labor politics was bitter in his criticism of 
America’s bi-partisan foreign policy. Here is a distilled ver- 
sion of what he said: ““Why does not the Truman administra- 
tion follow a consistently liberal foreign policy? Why must it 
defer to the conservatives and even to the imperialists? What 
would have happened to British foreign policy if we Laborites 
had adopted a coalition foreign policy? In that event we al- 
ways would have had to consult with Churchill. And if we 
had taken Churchill into the making of British foreign policy, 
we could not have freed India and Pakistan and Burma and 


Ceylon; we could not have had our own Point Four program 
for lending money to build up a social-democratic society in 
these freed lands; we could not have recognized Red China 
and thus sought to detach her from Russia and encourage her 
to act independently on some international matters, and if we 
are not prepared to fight all Red China all the way, then 
this seems to us at least a sensible gamble; and in the rest of 
Asia we could not now be sto nding for the middle way of 
social democracy, the way between the reactionary feudalism 
of Chiang Kai-shek and the totalitarianism of Communism. 
And then, having developed a sensible foreign policy of the 
social-democratic middle way in Europe and Asia, and having 
rid ourselves of Churchill’s old fashioned imperialistic ideas, 
we are now again linked to conservative policy by the Amer- 
ican bi-partisan foreign policy which gives conservative Re- 
publican ideas too much weight in international relations. Do 
you know what you Americans are doing? In the hope of 
getting a complete unity on the American home front — a 
unity which in fact is impossible of achievement — you are 
in reality dividing the larger Western world which is praying 
for a social democratic middle way in Europe and Asia.” 

As illustrative of Communist strength and tactics and of 
Communist appeal to even non-Communists, I recall a day 
spent in Saint Denis, an old and an industrial town a short 
way north of Paris. The Communists were holding a rally 
in front of the town hall. | stood in the street. On one side 
was the venerable Cathedral of Saint Denis, a symbol of 
Medieval France and of the Ancient Regime, which contains 
the tombs of the old kings and queens of France. On the other 
side, symbol of the turbulence of the twentieth century, was 
the town hall, occupied by a Communist mayor and a Com- 
munist administration, and fairly aflame with Communist 
placards and banners denouncing Americans and Truman, the 
extension of the French term of military service, and atomic 
warfare. The meeting was called a “peace rally.”’ There were 
many soldiers and gendarmes in the crowd, and they were 
silently drinking in every word. From talks with people after 
the meeting, I gathered that many professed non-Communists 
had been visibly affected by the Communist arguments. Amer- 
icans are apt to overlook the plain fact that while Communists 
do not control the national governments of France or Italy 
they do control many local governments and that these gov- 
ernments are organized to become centers of resistance and 
civil war if ever France and Italy are involved in a war with 
Russia. For Italy and France, war with Russia also means 
civil war. 

The discerning traveler in Europe today cannot help but be 
struck by war weariness, low morale, confusion, and fifth 
columnism. This was so true before the Korean War that 
it was openly and increasingly said that Western Europe was 
heading toward neutrality, but the Korean War has not raised 
morale in Europe in anything like the degree it has in America. 
Among the propertied and high income elements of the Euro- 
pean population there is much respect for America, even en- 
thusiasm, but among the mass of people there is too much 
suspicion of America. Even among non-Communists we are 
too often called “fascists” and our policy branded a “Wall 
Street” policy. This does not mean, of course, that we are 
fascists or that our policy is a Wall Street policy, but it is 
extremely important that we know and take account of the 
fact that many non-Communists in Europe think so. Only as 
far back as three or four decades ago America was the hope 
of democratic elements everywhere and was hated by the aristo- 
cratic elements. During our Civil War it was the propertied 
classes of Europe which sympathized with the Confederacy, 
it was the mass of people who prayed for the North and for 
the Union, for they wanted the great American experiment 
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in democracy to survive. To-them the American union was 
the symbol of democracy. Today, however, there has been 
something of a reversal. It is the propertied classes who like 
is. It is the mass of people who are inclined to be critical of 
us. 

It is true that in the past the leading nation has also been 
more or less unpopular. In the days Britain was leading coali- 
tions against the nation which threatened to upset the balance 
of power, Britain and Britons were unpopular. It is too easy 
to blame the leader for all mistakes and disappointments, to 
make the leader a kind of scapegoat. However, in the past, when 
the balance of power was threatened and nations feared that 
their national independence was in peril, they fell in behind 
the leader and fought for their liberties. (In all probability 
this would happen again.) Britain relied on this last-minute 
pooling of common interests, and Britain was not too con- 
cerned about her unpopularity as leader. Still, when all is said 
and all allowances are made, there is too big an ideological 
gap between America and the European masses, and measures 
should be taken to narrow this gap. 

We Americans, as citizens of a country now the most 
powerful in the world, must be able to “take” unpalatable 
truth, for unless we know the truth we cannot lead intelli- 
gently. The stereotype most Americans have in their heads of 
a Western world strong and united behind American leader- 
ship, fervent for democracy and liberty and the freedom of 
nations, is highly exaggerated. We are reading into our allies 
the same high morale we have here in America. ‘This is a 
mistaken notion. We must be constantly aware that morale 

Europe is not as high as it must be if Europe is to resist 
aggression from without and Communist resistance from 
within. At the very time the morale of the majority of the 
people of Western Europe must be extremely high in order 
to meet this double threat of external aggression and wide- 
spread, organized, internal Communist opposition (as 
lrance and Italy), that morale is weak and faltering. It is 
up to us Americans to change all this. It is up to us Amer- 
icans to implement our foreign policies in ways that will 
electrify the spirits of men in Western Europe and galvanize 
the masses into reasoned, earnest, and enthusiastic support of 
Western policies vis a vis the Soviet Union. 

‘The times call desperately for a clear-cut American policy 
that will quicken the hearts and spirits of the common man 
of the Western world. Armaments are not enough. ‘here 
must be an American-proclaimed program to appeal to the 
hopes and aspirations of Western Europe, hopes and aspira- 
tions that coincide with the economic and social realities there. 

Ihe Marshall Plan is good so far as it goes, and it must 
be continued beyond 1952, for the rearmament program is no 
substitute for a continuation of economic aid. But the Marshall 


Plan has always been nothing more than a temporary ex- 
pedient. Europe must have a permanent solution to her eco- 
nomic malady, a solution that will take the place of her lost 
foreign colonies, investments, and trade. American tariffs must 
come down to admit more European goods. Perhaps we shall 
even have to announce our willingness to join a federation of 
all the peoples of the North Atlantic. For me, personally, this 
represents a shift of position. I had hoped that the economic 
and political integration of Western Europe would be enough, 
but I am coming to the belief that it is not. In these perilous 
and swiftly changing times in which we live, none of us can 
ifford to have a pride in personal consistency. 

Also, we must squarely face the fact that we are in a 
political contest with the Communists for the minds of the 
mass of men. Whether conservative Americans like it or not, 
we must make our constructive contribution to this century 
of the common man or else face permanent crisis, frustration, 
and even eventual, long-run defeat. We need to ask ourselves 
again and again: ‘““What shall it profit us to win another war 
and then lose another peace?’ North American solutions are 
not wholly applicable to Europe and Asia. We have contri- 
butions to make, but we must make them in terms of the 
actual conditions existing in Europe and Asia. Asia is mov- 
ing to some sort of collectivism because of the urgency of 
getting modern technology and heavy industries and raising 
standards of living in this generation. (Where there is little 
or no native capital-supplying middle class, this must be done 
by some sort of government sponsorship.) Europe is moving 
to some kind of collectivism because of the great age of its 
industrial revolution, the cartelization of society, and the de- 
cline of her investing middle classes. We can help guide this 
new collectivism in Asia into non-totalitarian, democratic chan- 
nels by government credits for heavy industries, land redis- 
tribution, and agrarian reform. We can help guide this new 
collectivism in Europe into non-totalitarian, democratic chan- 
nels but helping Europe achieve a democratic planning that 
will control European cartels, that will bring wages and prices 
into closer harmony, that will bring basic agrarian reform to 
such countries as Italy and Spain. 

‘The times call desperately for tremendously imaginative 
and constructive political achievements on the part of the 
West. Let us show the world that we Americans can be as 
original and creative in politics as we are in business, in tech- 
nology, and in the waging of war. Let us help do for the West 
what our founding fathers did for the nation back in 1787. 
This is no time for timorous and conventional attitudes. We 
shall have to think and act again in striking and creative politi- 
cal terms, or we shall continue to live in a precarious and 
a perilous world. 


Fundamental Education 


\ BASIS FOR INTERNATIONAL UNDERSTANDING 
By FARL JAMES McGRATH, United States Commissioner of Education, 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered at the Inter-American Seminar on Elementary Education sponsored by the Organization of American States, 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organizations and the Government of Uruguay, 


Montevideo, Uruquay, 


AKING part in this seminar is highly stimulating and 
exciting. Stimulating, because we are exchanging facts 
and ideas, and experiencing the personal and social en- 
richment which flows from intercultural communication. Ex- 
citing, because we are pioneering together in an educational 
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enterprise which promises to open new vistas for all man- 
kind; yes, in time, to change the course of human events. 
‘Together we are developing plans to give all our people the 
basic knowledge, intellectual skills, and spiritual qualities es- 
sential to personal development and cultural understanding. 
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We are of course concerned with courses of study, subject 
matter, textbooks, and all the other paraphernalia of the 
school. But in all our considerations | hope we will keep 
before us the thought that we may be dealing with the des- 
tinies of countless millions of human beings now alive and 
others yet to come. The education of the masses in all the 
nations is the only sure basis for the general well-being of 
al! peoples and our only hope for permanent peace. Ours is 
an age of decision. ‘I’o decide between alternatives requires 
knowledge and judgment. Our task is to lay plans for the 
development of these qualities in all our countrymen. Even 
if we are only partially successful in these efforts we will have 
served well our own peoples and those of other lands. With 
Tennyson’s Ulysses we can truly say: 

“The long day wanes; the slow moon climbs; the deep 

Moans round with many voices. Come, my friends, 

"Tis not too late to seek a newer world.” 

No international group is better fitted to undertake this 
task, for there is a growing sense of confraternity between 
the peoples of the Americas. In the years ahead, our nations 
in all of their economic, social, and cultural activities are 
going to be drawn together more closely than ever before. 
In this seminar we educators have a real opportunity to 
demonstrate how it is possible for a group of persons of 
varied nationality and culture to work together on common 
problems for the mutual benefit of all. The Organization of 
American States, the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, and the Government of Uru- 
guay should indeed be commended for having called this Inter- 
American Seminar on Elementary Education. In addition to 
the immediate benefits which will inevitably result from this 
meeting there may be others in the form of a permanent struc- 
ture established for the constant interchange of experiences 
in education. 

‘The staggering size of the task before us was brought into 
sharp focus by Senor Jaime Torres Bodet, the Director-Gen- 
eral of UNESCO, in an address to the Joint International 
Bureau of Education-U NESCO Conference on Public Edu- 
cation at Geneva last July. On that occasion Senor Torres 
Bodet said that “The world is not yet sufficiently awake to 
the fact that more than half its population is illiterate and 
that, of those who are called literate, a large proportion have 
had only the sketchiest schooling. . . . We have to face the 
fact that in many important regions of the world both the 
present generation and a large proportion of the coming gen- 
eration, whose life span may extend well into the twenty-first 
century, will be left in brutish ignorance. . . . Wherever 
there is ignorance there is also poverty ; poverty often descends 
into destitution and destitution’s constant yoke-fellow is dis- 
ease. Under the joint assaults of these scourges, whole peoples 
are thrown into abysmal depths of misery, whence the cries 
to war are not slow to arise.” 

Although accurate and up-to-date information is not avail- 
able for all countries in the western hemisphere, it can be 
safely estimated that 70 million persons over 15 years of age 
in North, Central and South America cannot read or write. 
‘The number of illiterates in the Americas will continue to be 
large as long as approximately 19 million children continue to 
reach adulthood without opportunity for formal schooling 
of any kind. These pockets of illiterarcy serve to isolate great 
segments of the population who unknowingly transmit false 
or outmoded ideas from generation to generation; ignorance 
begets ignorance. I’o dam up this stream of illiterates which 
constantly fills the pools of ignorance in our American so- 
cieties, the Inter-American Seminar on Illiteracy and Adult 
Education meeting in Rio de Janeiro in 1949, proposed that 
every nation establish as rapidly as possible free, compulsory 


primary schools, guaranteeing to every child basic education. 
It was the sense of the 1949 seminar that in the elementary 
grades, the schools should provide a program of fundamental 
education. That the Rio conference was concerned with a 
matter of the greatest importance is made clear by the action 
of the General Conference of UNESCO in Florence several 
months later when it adopted as the first of ten major goals: 
‘To eliminate illiteracy and encourage fundamental educa- 
tion.” In its original conception, fundamental education was 
designed primarily for adults who had passed school age, but 
who had not had a primary education. As the matter has 
been further considered, however, it has now become clear, 
as Director-General Torres Bodet has pointed out that, 
“UNESCO considers that the normal medium of education 
is the school, and hence, the question of free, universal and com- 
pulsory primary schooling receives its very special attention.” 

It is the building of a fundamental education program for 
the elementary school that I should like to discuss, with par- 
ticular attention to those phases of such a program which 
should serve as the basis of international understanding. In 
focusing attention temporarily on this unit in our respective 
school systems I do not wish to discount the importance of 
a more complete education for a large percentage of youth 
nor do I wish to lose sight of the fact that a program of 
fundamental education must be provided for millions of adults 
if we are to make any quick progress in removing from our 
midst illiteracy with its consequent ineffective citizenship. 

Before we examine fundamental education in detail — that 
is, the specific kinds of instruction and experiences needed to 
prepare young people for effective living — perhaps we would 
do well to consider the enduring goals and values of education 
as a whole. What large individual and social purposes does 
it serve? Why do we look upon the school as the corner- 
stone of the good society ? 


One of my countrymen, Thomas Jefferson, over a century 
ago expressed the conviction that in popular general educa- 
tion lies the happiness and freedom of man. In considering 
the importance of these words, and their implications in our 
present discussion, it should be remembered that when Jefter- 
son uttered them the ideal of universal elementary education 
was far from realization in the United States. Yet he had the 
vision and the courage to say: “I look to the diffusion of 
light and education as the resource most to be relied on for 
ameliorating the condition, promoting the virtue, and ad- 
vancing the happiness of man... . In the present spirit of 
extending to the great mass of mankind the blessings of in- 
struction, | see a prospect of great advancement in the happi- 
ness of the human race. .. . No other sure toundation can 
be devised for the preservation of freedom. ... If a nation 
expects to be ignorant and free, in a state of civilization, it 
expects what never was and never will be.” 

If we project Jefferson’s ideas into the mid-twentieth cen- 
tury, and interpret them in the light of contemporary western 
civilization, it becomes clear that fundamental! education has 
a three-fold contribution to make to the free society. 

First, fundamental education is absolutely indispensable in 
the development of the individual's own mind and personality. 
Respect for the worth and the dignity of each human being 
is the essential characteristic of democratic philosophy and 
practice. ‘Io deny any member of society the advantage of that 
elementary education without which he cannot realize his 
own potentialities is to deny a basic principle in our own 
democratic creed. Each individual must, theretore, be given 
the right to a basic education which will develop his own 
faculties and thus enable him to stand as an equal among 
his fellow men unfettered by ignorance and intellectual 
incompetence. 
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Second, fundamental education for all citizens is in the in- 
terest of the nation. It is an investment in people which 
vields both economic and social dividends. In President ‘Tru- 
man’s words, it is a Nation’s “first line of defense.”’ As many 
objective studies have shown in recent years, the more highly 
educated the citizenry, the greater the likelihood of a sound 
economy and a generally prosperous society. ‘wo such investi- 
‘ations, reported by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce in 1945, show that nations which spend the most for 
education, and offer the widest educational opportunities for 
their citizens, continue to make the greatest economic progress. 


One study, Education Steps Up Living Standards, reveals 


the important fact that a nation’s level of education is not 
necessarily related to Its resources. Some countries rich in 
resources have inadequate educational systems ; other relatively 
poor have outstanding schools. Rumania, for example, has 
vreat natural resources, but considering its people as a whole 
the level of education is low, while Switzerland, a nation of 


few resources, has one of the most advanced school systems in 
the world. Such comparisons should indicate to countries not 
favored with great wealth that a basic education for all is 
nevertheless possible; and-such facts should at the same time 
stimulate richer countries to place a higher priority in their 
national budgets on expenditures for the education of their 
people. 

| ducation’s economic value is, and should be, overshadowed 
by its social, or civic, dividend; the primary purpose of edu- 
cation is not to increase the wealth of individuals or of com- 
monwealths; it is rather to teach people how to think clearly 
and how to live maturely. In a democratic society, the citi- 
zen must possess at least that minimum fundamental knowl- 
edge that will enable him to analyze and understand the 
public issues of his day. Such an enlightened citizenry, capable 
ot rendering thoughtful decisions, constitutes the best safe- 
guard for democracy. Both the individual and his country thus 
benefit from fundamental education. 


But a third, and an increasingly important value of funda- 
mental education in this shrinking world, is related to inter- 
national understanding and peace. Whether we like it or not, 
today’s world, made small by modern transportation and com- 
munication, has thrown men of all nations close together. 
Not many hours of air travel separate us from the farthest 
point on the globe. The flight schedule from New York to 
Montevideo is just under 26 hours. It is now possible for 
the members of the United Nations General Assembly from 
all quarters of the globe to convene on approximately one 
day’s notice. ‘he interior of many lands accessible but a few 
years ago only to those willing to travel weeks on a pack 
animal can now be reached in hours. 

Facts such as these signalize the oneness in space and time 
ot today’s world. Because of their proximity to one another 
communities, nations, and regions are now being irresistably 
fitted into a new pattern of human life. Even if there were no 
ideological struggle today to disturb the thinking of men, 
the mid-century revolution in communications would impose 
a heavy strain on the adaptive powers of human beings. 

But, tragically, our world of today is torn with ideological 
strife. Man has to a large degree conquered the physical world 
and bent it to his own will and use. But in organizing the 
social world for his greater satisfaction and happiness he has 
been far less successful. Though our most distant neighbors 
are now but a day’s journey from our doorstep, we are often 
separated by great chasms of ignorance, fear, suspicion, preju- 
dice, and ethnocentric vanity. There is one world in space 
and time; there are countless distorted worlds in the minds 
of men. 


Casting rays of light and hope on this troubled world, 
however, are the international beacons which man has erected 
to guide him in his quest for peace. In the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies, such as UNESCO, we have the 
means for eradicating misunderstanding, suspicion, and hatred 
among men and their nations, and the means also for creating 
understanding, mutual respect and a desire for peace. ‘Through 
these agencies of world organization for peace we have the 
means for building toward these goals. 


Yet our common efforts to gain these goals could fail. For 
how can the objectives of international organization be ac- 
complished when illiteracy stunts the mental growth and 
confuses the thinking of two-thirds of the world’s population ? 
If man is to achieve lasting peace, the message of UNESCO 
must be understood; but in order to grasp the full meaning 
of that vital message all citizens must first possess a priceless 
instrument — literacy, a command of the skills of thought and 
communication. 


Anti-democratic ideologies are now being vigorously propa- 
gated throughout the world. Proponents of totalitarianism 
seek to destroy freedom and democracy. To this end they 
assault the man in the street or the countryside with a steady 
torrent of words and symbols. In the propaganda war, com- 
munist imperialism has taken over many of the democratic 
slogans and is using them in entirely different contexts and 
for entirely different ends. This latest application of “the big 
lie’ technique was vividly described by the British delegate 
in the August debates of the United Nations Security Coun- 
cil by the term “upside-down talk.” For, he pointed out, that 
when the communist says “defense,” he means aggression; 
while he champions “freedom,” he practices slavery; where 
he calls for “peace,” he foments war. This whole perverted 
philosophy of life was summed up in Arthur Koestler’s novel, 
Darkness at Noon, when he had his communist protagonist 
say: “We have thrown overboard all conventions, our sole 
guiding principle is that of consequent logic; we are sailing 
without ethical ballast.” 

The illiterate person is not likely to be able to work his 
way through this jungle of deliberate misrepresentation, dis- 
tortion and falsehood to the open country of reliable fact, 
valid logic, and truth. Deprived of the knowledge and the 
intellectual skills essential in the activities of citizenship, 
stripped thereby of his rightful cultural heritage, how can 
he distinguish truth from untruth? How can he achieve a 
healthy, effective, and satisfying life in the modern world, 
where the propaganda barrage intensifies from day to day? 
As long as illiteracy and ignorance are the lot of two-thirds 
of men, the edifice of international peace and understanding 
will necessarily rest on a foundation of sand. 


Fundamental education can and must make this founda- 
tion firm. The school is the agency best equipped to lead in 
this program of building for understanding and peace. It is 
in the school that children, and their parents too, if they are 
uneducated, can acquire knowledge about the problems of 
the day, and appreciation of neighboring lands, their customs, 
and their peoples. We educators must become the primary 
agents in the campaign for the general upgrading of the un- 
derstanding of our people and the consequent improvement . 
of the lot of mankind generally. We are on the front lines in 
man’s fight for the good life and for world peace. 


Being conscious of the contributions of fundamental edu- 
cation in the development of the individual, in the strength- 
ening of the nation, and in the building of international peace 
and understanding, let us turn our attention now to the kinds 
of subject matter and experiences the program ought to in- 
clude. In discussing these elements in fundamental education 
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I have in mind particularly the needs of children before they 
reach adolescence. This foundation program is composed only 
of the bare essentials and I would hope that soon, as is true 
in many countries now, a larger percentage of youth could 
receive more education than is here proposed. But it is im- 
portant that we be realistic, that we begin where we are, 
not where we would like to be, and move as rapidly as pos- 
sible toward our first goal—a primary education for all 
citizens of the Americas. Since so many of the major prob- 
lems of our time must be pressed to quick solution and since 
the rightness of such solutions depends upon the wisdom of 
adults we need also to develop similar programs of adult 
education. We should therefore also include those adults who 
have not yet reached the level of primary education. Our im- 
mediate goal must be to stop the flow of millions of function- 
ally illiterate youth into adult life and at the same time to 
eliminate adult illiteracy. 


Here I might add that if real progress is to be made in 
the elimination of illiteracy, we must set certain goals to be 
achieved in a succession of years. For example, in countries 
where there is about a fifty percent illiteracy the objective 
might be set to reduce this percentage by ten every two years, 
thus virtually eliminating all illiteracy in a decade. Unless 
a certain amount of progress is planned within a certain 
period of time, human nature being what it is, we will fall 
far short of our goal. Obviously, the anticipated achievement 
in teaching the communication skills — reading, writing, 
speaking, calculating — at both the primary and adult levels, 
must be geared to other factors, such as economic develop- 
ments, but not to those factors alone. But with resolution, 
this problem can be solved even against severe obstacles. It 
may be that one of our most useful contributions to funda- 
mental education in this conference will be to help our na- 
tions determine upon a definite time schedule for solving their 
illiteracy problems. If then such a program could become a 
national objective involving not only educators but leaders 
in all phases of public life, an irresistible force might be set 
in motion. To this end we ought I believe also set a date 
when we as a group will return to take stock of our efforts 
and progress. 


What should we expect fundamental education to accom- 
plish? What types of instruction and extra-class experiences 
are essential to productive and enlightened citizenship in the 
modern world? 


In discussing illiteracy and the fundamental education pro- 
gram I should perhaps say that when I use the term “literacy,” 
I refer to a somewhat greater range of intellectual ability than 
was formerly intended by those who worked on the problem 
of illiteracy. I include more than the skills of communication 
in literacy, even though the latter are perhaps the most essen- 
tial element. But in this complex world anyone who is to be 
able to use his skills of communication must have a minimum 
body of fact and experience beyond the essentials of com- 
munication. My discussion will, therefore, though it begins 
with the elementary processes of communication, extend be- 
yond this element in the primary school program. 


The fundamental education program should, I believe, in- 
clude at least five areas, the first of which is concerned with 
the language of communication, including the elementary con- 
cepts of number. Words and numbers are the symbols with 
which most of our thinking is done whether it be at the simple 
level of the ordinary activities of life or in the world of ab- 
straction where great scientific theories are developed. In con- 
sidering this instruction in the basic processes of communication 
we should remember that they are needed not only in talking 
to others, but also in talking with oneself — that is, in private 


thought. Those who cannot use their own language effectively 
probably cannot convey their own thoughts to others, to be 
sure, but more importantly, they cannot reason soundly. Hence, 
instruction in the skills of reading, spelling, writing, speaking, 
and calculating is indispensable. Command of the basic com- 
munication skills, including numbers, is therefore the basic 
element in a program of fundamental education and the first 
requisite of effective citizenship. 


A second component in fundamental education should be 
concerned with the elementary facts and principles of science. 
Today all people, regardless of their place of residence, must 
have some understanding of the world in which they live. 
Science has complicated the world of nature by transforming 
natural substances and forces from their original condition 
into complex new arrangements, such as airplanes, sulpha 
drugs, dry ice, vitamins, and atomic bombs. If one is to live 
with understanding and security in this complex physical 
world, he must have at least an elementary knowledge of 
what science is and what it does. I should hasten to add that 
such elementary science instruction does not in my opinion 
have to be highly technical or concerned with the grand the- 
ories which only the most highly educated minds can fully 
understand. Most children and adults too, for that matter, 
cannot have the ability to grasp a full and detailed explana- 
tion of scientific phenomena. Nevertheless, we all need to 
understand a few elementary facts of the physical and bio- 
logical world — scientific information — if you will. 

In the realm of biology such knowledge is of first importance 
because a widespread dissemination of knowledge about such 
matters as physical health and sanitation must necessarily pre- 
cede any real improvement in the lives of millions. This science 
unit in the fundamental education program should, therefore, 
include elementary facts concerning such matters as the origin 
of disease, especially contagious maladies, the importance of 
a balanced diet, the functioning of the principal organs of the 
body, the relation between climatic conditions and health, 
problems of the control of disease, the significance of exercise 
and recreation in the life of the average citizen, and so on. 
Much of this information and the habits essential to good 
physical and mental health can be learned at an early stage of 
intellectual development, especially if the real situations of 
life surrounding the child are used in instruction. And of 
course where this is not possible, visual aids can be employed 
to good advantage. One of the greatest challenges to those 
concerned with fundamental education lies in the field of per- 
sonal and public health. 


But it is even more imperative that we develop certain 
qualities of mind such as inquisitiveness about the world in 
which we live, an interest in finding out about things, the 
ability to generalize our experiences, a willingness to accept 
a new view concerning nature, and simply a desire to be honest 
in our thinking. 

In instruction in elementary science, we should attempt to 
increase the pupils’ appreciation of the significance of things 
around them and at the same time to cultivate the basic habits 
involved in critical thinking. Such teaching should not be 
bookish and abstract; it should begin with real-life situations 
in the immediate environment. It should proceed from the 
single and the concrete to the complex and abstract. The com- 
plexities of the atomic age touch the lives of everyone. Our 
elementary and adult schools must pioneer in helping all people 
understand those complexities and their meaning in the lives 
of average citizens. 

A third element in a fundamental education program as- 
sumes increasing importance in contemporary life. I refer to 
those human activities generally classified under the fine arts: 
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music, the drama, painting, sculpture, and the dance. The 
term “fine arts” has a forbidding sound when used in con- 
nection with teaching little children (or their untutored 
elders) the knowledge, the skills, and the attitudes involved 
in the creation and appreciation of beauty. But whatever term 
we use, instruction in any branch of the arts is of great im- 
portance. Artistic experience, as the Greeks ages ago discovered, 
developed not only poise of body and mind, but also loftiness 
of spirit. And in these critical days of international tension 
vise and emotional balance are as much needed as knowledge 
of the world and its people, if peace is to be maintained. The 
arts can also contribute to international harmony indirectly 
by providing another common language for communication. 
‘Through the use of the folk dance, native songs, and art ob- 
iects of foreign lands in the primary school program, the 
hasis of human understanding and friendly relations can be 
established often more quickly than by talking or reading 
about these countries. 
Instruction in the arts lends itself readily to the purposes 
nd the methods of primary education. Children naturally 
enjoy artistic activities. They learn quickly the principles of 
rhythm, balance, and composition if their natural tendencies 
ire not disturbed by adult preconceptions and artistic preju- 
Phe fine arts should certainly occupy a prominent place 
in primary education. 


dice 


A fourth important element in the fundamental education 
program embraces the social studies. As we have previously 
observed, it is in the relations between human beings at home 
and abroad that we find our most difficult problems today. 
(only as we can deal with these problems effectively can we 
expect to gain a satisfactory life among our own people or 
harmony among all the peoples of the world. Man’s hardest 
problem is himself, and the control of the social institutions 
he has created. Man knows how to split the atom, but he 
has not yet succeeded in feeding the hungry and eliminating 
starvation when there is enough food in the world. Nor has 
he learned how to join amicably with others in the achieve- 
ment of the social goals desired by all. He has mastered the 
techniques of working with materials, but he has not yet 
learned how to work with men. 


In order to be effective, fundamental education in the social 


studies must be concerned, more than in other fields perhaps, 
with problems of living, rather than with formal subject mat- 
ter. Experiences in the social studies curriculum should, | 
believe, be designed to familiarize the pupil with the cultural 
traditions and social institutions of his own country, and to 
acquaint him with the need for understanding peoples in 
other lands. But to accomplish this, the basic habits of living 
tovether and working together with other people must be cul- 
tivated in the classroom, on the playground, and in the street. 
‘The school child’s world should, in terms of social develop- 
ment, be a microcosm of the world at large. Habits of daily 
social intercourse developed there ought to be capable of im- 
inediate transter to the larger sphere of social life in the world 
outside. Insotar as possible, therefore, the classroom emphasis 
in social science should be upon direct experience with the 
common problems of individuals and the community. It Is of 
paramount importance that learning situations be related to 
the pupils’ environment, their out-of-school work, their family 
lite, their local government. When the teacher draws upon 
the everyday experiences of the individual for study materials, 
instruction will be realistically related to the stage of social 
development ot the child. It will therefore be meaningful and 
will constitute the first step in the further development of 
social concepts. Vhus, all lite’s activities will be tapped for 
their educational potentialities. 


The titth aspect of fundamental education is the most diff- 


cult to deal with, and yet it is the most important. It is in a 
sense the element which in the life of the individual holds all 
the other items together in a meaningful whole. I refer to 
moral and spiritual values. Without these a life is like a ship 
without a rudder in a heavy sea. Unless the fundamental edu- 
cation program lays the foundation for the moral develop- 
ment of the individual, it will have failed to do its most im- 
portant job, and however successful it may be in the other 
areas of instruction the end result will not be good. Important 
as it is to eliminate illiteracy and ignorance from the face 
of the earth, this is not enough. If anyone doubts the correct- 
ness of this statement let him examine the records of history. 
Germany, for example, whose people twice eagerly followed 
leaders bent on world oppression and the destruction of human 
freedom, has for decades enjoyed a high degree of education 
certainly far beyond the level of mere literacy. 


The record of humankind taken as a whole also gives one 
pause. Since 1896, this planet has scarcely known a year with- 
out warfare, armed revolt, massacre, pogrom, or some other 
form of slaughter. From 1900 to 1930, European powers 
alone fought seventy-four wars. Before World War II the 
average twentieth century war was four years long. Not since 
the twelfth century, when the average war lasted only three 
and one-half years, has there been a comparable record. It is 
impossible to determine exactly how many human beings have 
been killed directly by military conflict in the twentieth cen- 
tury, but it has been estimated that if the entire population 
of the United States — approximately 150,000,000 people — 
were wiped out tomorrow, their number would fall far short 
of the number of human beings who have died in war or as a 
result of war during the last half-century. 


In his challenging book, Education and World Tragedy, 
published in 1946, Howard Mumford Jones probes the story 
of the relationship between warfare and education. This rec- 
ord presents an awesome challenge to education. It makes one 
ask himself the question: Education for what? What cause 
did education serve in Germany under Kaiser Wilhelm and 
Adolf Hitler? What cause does education serve in Soviet Rus- 
sia, where an entire generation has been taught to hate and 
fear the outside world? In examining these questions we can- 
not fail to consider another: What cause must education serve 
in the Americas? 


In answering this question I believe we must face up to 
the prior question: What kind of a world do we want?’ | 
think we want a world in which the ideals of the Judeo- 
Christian conception of life prevails, one in which the indi- 
vidual human soul is valued for itself, in which the dignity 
and worth of the individual are respected, and the qualities 
of mercy, compassion, and concern for the welfare of our fel- 
lowmen come high in our list of values. 

I believe the schools, and especially the lower schools, have 
a prime responsibility for inculcating and nurturing the growth 
of ideas and attitudes consistent with these ideals of Western 
civilization. A child does not inherit his ideals and attitudes, 
his prejudices, his hatred, or love of his fellowmen. These 
qualities are shaped by his associates, primarily his adult asso- 
ciates. The home, the church, and other institutions to be sure 
also influence this development, but the school which has the 
child in its charge for so many hours of its waking life has 
a major responsibility in this connection. The objective of de- 
veloping a sound moral basis for life cannot be reached alone 
through the formal instruction of the classroom. ‘The whole 
atmosphere of the school, the conduct of teachers, the rela- 
tionships between all those who compose the school family, 
play an important part in this process of assisting children to 
develop the attitudes and habits of conduct which should char- 
acterize the truly Christian, democratic community. 
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To this end, I should like to suggest that the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, approved by the United Na- 
tions General Assembly in 1948, might well be an excellent 
foundation document for use in the primary school. The Dec- 
laration revivifies and extends the conceptions of human 
freedom set forth in historic documents of an earlier day to 
which in principle we all subscribe. If educators were to in- 
corporate the Declaration of Human Rights into their pro- 
grams of fundamental education, we could look forward to a 
growing respect for human rights the world over. If the prin- 
ciples embodied in the Declaration were to form the social 
basis of education we should in a generation witness the dis- 
appearance of those barbarous acts of brutality and oppression 
which outrage the conscience of decent men everywhere. A 
world of larger personal and political freedom could emerge, 
a world based on the brotherhood of all men, regardless of 
race, color, sex, language, nationality, property, birth, or po- 
litical opinion. 

It may appear that the achievements of the goals here set 
forth for fundamental education is an almost impossible task. 
If, however, it is recognized that the school need not, and in- 
deed cannot, prepare children for all the activities of life re- 
lated to these areas of human living, the program becomes 
manageable. The responsibility of the primary school is to 
provide only introductory instruction in these areas. But it 
must nurture a favorable attitude toward further learning. 
There is not time to develop here the methods of teaching to 
be used, but it can be stated that unless the atmosphere of 
the school and the methods of the teacher create an interest 
in continued study and a feeling that further intellectual 
development can be not only profitable but pleasant, funda- 
mental education cannot possibly succeed. 


It is possible, however, to make a begining in the most im- 
portant spheres of human activity even in the few years avail- 
able. We can profit at this point from the thought of Come- 
nius, a Central European astronomer, theologian, and philoso- 
pher who lived from 1592 to 1670. Comenius possessed re- 
markably modern insights into the nature and function of 
the educational process. He noted, for example, that the ar- 
tisans of his day fixed certain time limits on apprentice train- 
ing, depending upon the degree of difficulty of the trade. 
Within these limits — two, three, or seven years — a complete 
training could be had. 

Comenius held that essentially the same system could be 
adopted in the schools, so that distinct periods of time could 
be mapped out for the mastery of arts, sciences, and languages, 
respectively. In this way, he proposed that teachers could 
cover the entire range of human knowledge within a relatively 
few years and that pupils could possess “true learning, true 
morality, and true piety” by the time they left the “forging 
places of humanity.” It should be noted, incidentally, that 
Comenius foresaw the modern concept of universal education. 
The education of which he wrote included “all that is proper 
for a man... one in which all men who are born into this 
world should share.” 

‘lo Comenius, the aim of the school was to teach to all the 
young such things as would be of use to them throughout 
their whole lives. That is to say — and here I quote from The 
Great Didactic: (and bear in mind that this was written in 
the 17th Century) 

“To read with ease both print and writing in their 
mother-tongue ; 

“To write, first with accuracy, then with speed, and 
finally with confidence, in accordance with the gram- 
matical rules of the mother-tongue ; 

“To count, with ciphers and with counters, as far as is 
necessary for practical purposes ; 








‘To measure spaces, such as length, breadth and distance, 
with skill; 

“To sing well-known melodies; 

“To learn the principles of morality and begin to put 
these principles into practice; 

“To learn as much economics and politics as is necessary 
to enable them to understand what they see daily at home 
and in the state.” 


You will have noted that Comenius had a conception of 
universal elementary education very much like that embodied 
in the plan here proposed. I believe his view that this basic 
education can be accomplished in a few years with proper 
teaching methods to be sound. We can, I believe, therefore 
develop an adequate beginning program of fundamental edu- 
cation within the limits we have set ourselves, the primary 
grades. 

In discussing these important elements in fundamental edu- 
cation — the communication and mathematics skills, elemen- 
tary science, the social studies, the fine arts, and moral and 
spiritual values —I have not gone into detail regarding the 
way in which this program can be organized in the primary 
school. It is my own feeling that this great seminar can lay 
the groundwork — set the stage, so to speak — for future 
discussions of these very problems of method and program- 
ming. We can focus attention on what can and must be done 
in a program of fundamental primary education, Then, if 
we generally accept the validity of these ideas, should not our 
next step be to explore and plan together all of the “how to 
do it” aspects of this problem? Should we not discuss what 
measures could be taken, both by individual states and by 
nations working cooperatively, to implement the proposals 
emanating from this seminar and translate them into prac- 
tical social and economic terms? For instance, we certainly 
should consider how our proposals might relate to the 
UNESCO ‘Technical Assistance Program, or to that of the 
Organization of American States. | shall not take the time 
to discuss this question in detail now, but I should like to 
leave it with you for your consideration, and express the per- 
sonal hope that a seminar such as this can be brought together 
again in the near future to deal with the specific application 
of our ideas on fundamental primary education. 

Some may think that these are ambitious plans. They are! 
But these are times that call for ambitious plans, for we are 
educators trying through the organizations represented here 
to preserve, and indeed to improve, our democratic way of life 
for future generations. Even though disillusioned and cynical 
about the results of our own efforts, we must pass on to the 
coming generation our ideals of democratic living and our 
hope that through democracy peace for all men may yet be 
achieved. Our responsibility as individuals to fire the demo- 
cratic spirit of youth is nowhere better stated than in the words 
of that great Uruguayan writer, Horacio Quiroga, who said: 

“Democratic government may or may not be better than 
any other ; however, it is the only one that gives us hope, since 
it possesses what no other form of government has, a soul. 

“Democracy, much more than a right to govern, is a state 
of conscience. Liberty, equality, fraternity are virtues be- 
yond the reach of any government. But, like a constant ideal, 
they can encourage individuals. It is this state of mind that 
is called democracy. 

“Young people, then, students, must sustain this ideal like 
a sacred flame, for without it the life of man has no worth. 
It does not matter to us, who are old, that war is a bloody 
reality and peace a childish dream. ‘They, the young, may one 
day realize the dream. And if they do not realize it they will 
yearn for it eternally — eternally — that is what matters.” 
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A Fateful Hour 


NECESSITY FOR COMBATING AGGRESSIVE COMMUNISM IN ASIA 
By WILLIAM F. KNOWLAND, United States Senator from California 
Delivered in the United States Senate, Washington, D. C., December 4, 1950 


R. President, this is no mere “police action” going on 
in Korea. American fighting men have never been 
called upon to face more difficult terrain and 

weather conditions or to confront a more fanatical foe than 
those against whom our forces are now engaged. 

All of Asia hangs in the balance. If the manpower and 
the natural resources of Asia fall into the orbit of inter- 
national communism there will exist the greatest aggregation 
of power the world has ever known. With its Asiatic flank 
fully protected, the Soviet Union will be able to concentrate 
its strong far eastern armed forces with those it now has in 
eastern Europe and greatly offset any new planned build-up 
in armed forces of the Western World. Therein rests the 
fallacy of those who would abandon Asia and concentrate on 
kurope alone 

Nine years ago this week we were caught with our de- 
fenses down at Pearl Harbor. A heavy blow which precipi- 
tated us into World War II came out of the Pacific, and the 
invasion by an Asiatic foe of some of the Alaskan Aleutian 
Islands took place soon after. ‘This was done by a nation of 
80,000,000 people. A billion and a half is the population of 
Asia, a large part of which today is either still outside the 
iron curtain or not yet fully: digested. 

The week beginning today may determine which way the 
tree people of Asia turn. There are millions of Asiatics who 
want to be free and who are willing to fight to help preserve 
a tree world of free men. They need and they want some 
leadership. 


= 


‘Today | speak on my responsibility as a Senator of the 
United States. I speak as a Republican who followed the 
leadership of the Senator from Michigan (Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG) in trying to develop an American foreign policy that 
would have some continuity regardless of which one of our 
yreat political parties was in control of the executive branch 
of the Government. My record is to be found in the proceed- 
ings of the Seventy-ninth Congress, subsequent to my coming 
to the Senate on August 14, 1945, the Eightieth, and Eighty- 
first. | have supported the United Nations legislation, the 
ECA, the North Atlantic Pact, the arms-implementation 
legislation, and the Greek-Turkish aid program. 

Hiowever, I have believed that aggressive communism was 
vlobal in character and that it did not make sense to close 
the door in Europe if the door in Asia was to be left wide 
open. It was at this point that I have differed with the poli- 
cies of this administration. 

The Congress has a constitutional obligation which must 
not be abdicated. It will not serve the best interests of the 
security of our Nation or of the free world for the Congress 
to allow itself to become a rubber stamp for this or any future 
administration. 

We have a right and an obligation to ask some questions 
and to get some frank answers now from our own executive 
branch and trom those who are now here to advise with and 
try to influence our executive in the formulation of policy or 
the change in policy. 

We boldly, with great risk, broke the Berlin blockade by 
air and permitted the two and one-quarter million free people 
of Berlin to survive when to have taken counsel of despair 








would have placed them all under the totalitarian rule of the 
Soviet Union. 

We boldly, with great risk, supported the Government of 
7,500,000 people of Greece in order to prevent the Greek 
Communists from taking over that area and those people. 

But are we now to take the position that human freedom 
is less worth supporting in Asia than it is in Europe? Our 
action to date in Korea clearly say no to any such doctrine. 
Yet to follow the advice of some of the “concentrate on 
Europe” clique that is what the end result would be. If the 
free people of China on Formosa are sacrificed where do you 
draw the line? Cannot the same argument apply to Korea? 
To Japan? To the Philippines? To Indonesia? To Indo- 
china? To Burma? To Siam? To Pakistan? And to India? 
Where do you draw the line? If we now serve notice on 
friends and potential enemies that we dare not protect our 
far eastern door because we have to concentrate on Europe 
why should not militant communism take that as a green light 
to complete the conquest of this vast area in the shortest pos- 
sible time so that when his stockpile of atomic weapons is 
larger in 1952 or 1953 he will have already gained control 
of the vast population and strategic reserves of Asia? Cer- 
tainly no prudent subject of the British crown would expect 
to arouse the moral indignation of the world against ag- 
gression in Hong Kong, Singapore or the Malay State if all 
the non-colonial Asiatic nations had been thrown to the 
wolves of communism in this now far eastern Munich which 
is in the making. 

The United Nations might have been and still might be 
something that free men in Asia, Europe and here might tie 
to in this desperate hour of world’s history. 

But this week it is not alone Communist China and the 
Soviet Union which are on trial at the bar of world public 
opinion, but the United Nations itself is on trial. 

On the 26th of June of this year and the days immediately 
following free men everywhere were electrified that at last 
there was a system of collective security that could function 
to resist aggression. Fifty-three of the then 59 members of 
the United Nations—all but the Soviet Union and its satellites 
—recognize the movements of North Korean Communists 
across the thirty-eighth parallel as aggression. 

Now we come to the week of December 4, less than 6 
months later, with members vacillating and palavering over 
whether or not the movement of over 400,000 Chinese 
Communists across the international frontier of the Yalu 
River is aggression and whether it should be treated as such. 

Are we to have one rule and set of penalties for small na- 
tion aggressors and none at all for the large? Are we to con- 
tinue our moral and material support to an organization 
which kow-tows to the doctrine that might makes right? 

Or is the new United Nations doctrine to be not one of 
international law and order which both the weak and the 
strong must respect or face the collective opposition of all the 
law-abiding nations of the world, but rather a loose system 
where each individual member will determine whether the 
killing of his neighbor and the raping of his neighbor’s wife 
Was or was not of quite sufficient importance to warrant the 
effort to round up the outlaw? Do our European friends 
think that there is any real security for them in such a 
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system? Any such precedent established in Asia will rise to 
plague the European community. 

Is the spirit of Munich once again filling the chancelries 
of Europe? Is it now approved doctrine that small nations 
can be sacrified to expediency or does this doctrine apply 
only to the Asiatic area? If so, is it the color of a man’s skin 
or his geographic location that determines his right to live in 
a free world of free men? 

Colonialism in Asia is dead though there are some walking 
Zombies who do not yet understand that basic fact. Nor will 
kow-towing to or appeasing communism prolong their mani- 
festations of life beyond the time it serves the purposes of 
Mao Tse-tung to permit such goings-on to continue. 

The people of Asia are determined that they shall develop 
their own national aspirations. The Achilles heel of inter- 
national communism, I believe, is that no Communist state 
tied to international communism can be free or independent. 
We have not yet done the job needed to be done to make that 
clear to the people both outside and inside the iron curtain. 

But while they struggle for freedom and with the com- 
plexities of new constitutional governments we must be ready 
both to extend supervised military and economic aid and have 
an understanding of their problems and their errors. We 
must not forget that we have had the benefit of the experi- 
ence of 174 years of self-government since we broke our own 
colonial ties and we have had a longer heritage going back to 
Magna Carta. Many of these new Asiatic republics are hav- 
ing to learn the hard way that freedom is not something that 
once gained can be taken for granted. 

The free people of the Far East are realistic. They know, 
even if India and its leader Nehru do not, that militant com- 
munism cannot be stopped with passive resistance. The non- 
Communist people of Japan, the Republic of Korea, the Re- 
public of China, or the Republic of the Philippines are not 
willing to risk their lives and their nations’ freedom on the 
type of leadership India is presently offering. They know 
that India has not offered a single soldier, sailor, or airman 
to help stop aggression in Korea. They know that India has 
either abstained or voted with the Soviet Union many more 
times than she has voted with the free world. They are not 
favorably impressed with that record. Yet, there are still 
those in Washington who would have us tie our far eastern 
policy to the tail of India’s kite. 

The leadership cannot come from Great Britain because 
she is compromissed by both her colonial policy in Asia, past 
and present, as well as by her recognition of the Chinese 
Communist regime. 

Leadership could be furnished by the United States which, 
despite Soviet and Communist propaganda, still has a great 
reservoir of good will throughout the Far East. 

In China the open-door policy of John Hay and our 
diplomatic support of a free China; our education of Chinese 
students with the Boxer indemnity funds; the work of our 
missionaries and educators, are too well known to be de- 
stroyed overnight by either Soviet or Chinese efforts. How- 
ever, give the Communists 10 or 15 years to spread the same 
lies that Malik and his associates have spread at the United 
Nations and that reservoir of good will will be almost drained 
dry. 

In Japan the success of the occupation under General Mac- 
Arthur and the economic, political, and spirtual developments 
which have taken place has built such good will that despite 
the fact that that nation has been largely stripped of its oc- 
cupation forces there has not been a single case of sabotage or 
obstruction, but to the contrary, the fullest cooperation. 

Citizens of the Philippines, both members of the Govern- 
ment and of the opposition parties, know that the United 


States carried out its promises of freedom. They know that 
nowhere in the history of Russia under either the Tsars or 
the Commissars has there been anything comparable to this. 
To the contrary, Soviet imperialism has absorbed the indepen- 
dent nations of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia, and by uni- 
lateral action has taken a large piece of Poland, and is fasten- 
ing an iron grip upon Mongolia and Manchuria. In addition 
Red China, like the satellites of eastern Europe, is closely 
tied by doctrine and by treaty to the Kremlin. 

However, these free and noncommunist people will find it 
difficult to cooperate with us toward maintaining a free world 
of free men if they do not know what our policy in the Far 
East is to be. 

A vast majority of them are convinced, I believe, that the 
road to appeasement is not the road to peace and that ap- 
peasement, as at Munich, is but surrender on the install- 
ment plan. 

Is there Chinese Communist aggression in Korea today? 
Does a single Senator in this Chamber doubt it? Does a 
single delegate from the noncommunist world to the United 
Nations doubt it. I think not. 


Is aggression any less dangerous to peace because it has 
been committed by a larger power? Of course not. Is ag- 
gression only down to a line fixed by the unilateral action of 
the aggressor something which entitles him to a pardon? On 
this basis wherein does any security exist for Berlin or for 
the border states of Iran or Turkey? What is the test of 
aggression to be? If the aggressor succeeds, is he to be con- 
sidered a hero entitled to membership in the lodge, but if he 
fails, only then is he to be an outcast among the law-abiding 
nations? 

I hope Prime Minister Attlee and Premier Pleven, with 
whom he has been in consultation prior to his trip here, will 
frankly answer all these questions that have been raised to- 
day. I hope President Truman will also. 

If the free world will not stand up and be counted in this 
clear-cut case of aggression by the Chinese forces, not only 
against Korea but against the United Nations forces carrying 
out the mandate of the Security Council in Korea, then how 
can we in the Congress or the people of America whom we 
represent have any assurance that they will stand up any bet- 
ter when the chips are down elsewhere ? 

Is the moral or legal obligation under the United Nations 
Charter to resist aggression any stronger or any weaker than 
the same obligations under the North Atlantic Pact formu- 
lated within the general framework of the United Nations? 

The Congress and the Nation are entitled to know these 
answers now before we act upon leglislation pending before 
the Congress this year and next. 

Have we put too much faith in an organization which by 
compromising with principle will destroy its great strength— 
its moral leadership—while its members have weakened its 
potential military strength by bickering as to whether or not 
Western Germany, Spain, and Japan should be invited to 
join or be allowed to join the collective security system 
against aggression ? 

Are we justified in casting our lot with the bold new free 
world where there were to be no more secret deals as at Yalta 
and no more appeasements at the expense of small nations, as 
at Munich, or must we consider the ideals of the Atlantic 
Charter and the United Nations Charter mere words to 
cover up the same sordid power diplomacy which, for a 
price, will betray human freedom once again? 

We are entitled to answers to these questions now. Al- 
most 40,000 American casualties alone demand a clear-cut 
answer from both the Prime Minister and the President. 
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\merica has been taced with dark days before. We hoped 
to meet any future ones with stanch allies in the common 
cause of freedom, not just regional, freedom, Mr. Prime 
Minister. But if we have to meet them alone, perhaps it is 
better to find it out now. 

lt was not always that America met her dark days by the 
wringing of her hands, but by the ringing of the tocsin of 
freedom. 

When we are asked what our foreign policy is, let us 
answer, “Our policy is freedom. What advances it, we sup- 
port; what undermines it, we reject.” 

This will save us from future Yalta and Munich agree- 
ments. If others want to clasp the hand of the murderer and 
welcome him into their home, we do not have to stultify our- 
elves to that extent. Or are we now so weak that even that 

hoice is no longer ours to make? I believe not. Some only 
look at our liabilities. Let us look at our assets: 

birst. If firmness is shown by the United Nations and by 
the law-abiding members of that organization, there is still 
time to rally the force of world public opinion in support of 
collective action against aggression. 

Second. While the hour is very late, there is still time to 
enlist the suppert of millions of Asiatics in support of the 
tree world. ‘Uhis will require: 

(a) An early Japanese peace treaty, with Japan having 
means, under proper supervision, of participating in the col- 
lective security system against aggression. Otherwise the 
40,000,000 people of Japan will be unarmed sitting ducks for 
(ommunist aggression from across the sea of Japan. The in- 
dustrial potential of Japan would greatly strengthen the war- 
making potential of international communism and its bases in 
Siberia and Manchuria. 

(b) Immediate economic aid and supplies of military 
equipment should be given to the Republic of China now on 
lormosa. It is vital that these 10,000,000 people and this 
non-Communist army, navy, and air force, with a combined 
strength of over 600,000, be maintained on the side of the 
free world. This is a larger military force than all the other 
non-Communist nations of Asia have put together, including 
what the British have in Malaya, Hong Kong, and Korea; 
what the French have in Indochina and Korea; and what the 
United States has in Korea. To permit this non-Communist 
stronghold to go down the drain would be the height of folly, 
not only because of these forces themselves, but because as 
long as a free China lives on Formosa, there is hope in the 
hearts of the non-Communist Chinese in China. By giving 
aid to the Republic of China, they will be able to stimulate 
their non-Communist guerrilla forces of over 1,000,000 men 
now operating behind the iron curtain. With this activity 
stepped up and with raids by the Chinese Nationalist forces 
on the coast of China, the Chinese Communists will have to 
begin withdrawing their forces from Manchuria and Korea, 
instead of concentrating them there for the destruction of the 
United Nations forces. 

(c) Give the Chinese Communists 48 hours to stop their 
aggression in Korea and to get back across the Yalu River. 
lf not, every member of the United Nations should pledge 
to withdraw its recognition which may have already been 
given to that regime. This will weaken the prestige of Mao 
‘Tse-tung at home and will make that government illegal in 
the eyes of the people. The recognition by India, Britain, 
and certain other countries early this year gave ‘‘face”’ to the 
Communists that they otherwise would not have had. They 
have certainly, by this act of wanton aggression against the 
United Nations forces, lost any claim they had to support 
from law-abiding nations. 

It seems to me that if India is not willing to furnish troops 
and moral support to the United Nations action for collective 








security, at least she should stop giving moral support to the 
Communist Chinese aggressors. 

(d) Furthermore, the hands of our combat commanders 
in Korea should be untied. Forces are now pouring down 
across the Yalu River and are being resupplied from well 
stocked depots, arsenals, gasoline supply dumps, and troop 
concentration points. They are coming over a network of 
railroads and roads in Manchuria. Strategic necessity re- 
quires that the aggressor be hit, and hit hard, in his lair. The 
lives of thousands of the United Nations troops and the 
existence of our entire force are jeopardized by present limi- 
tations in being. 

I wish to digress for a moment at this point. It was only a 
few weeks ago that | was in Korea, where I visited our 
forces that were fighting. I talked with some of the combat 
troops who had been sent to the Yalu River area, to interdict 
the bridges, so that supplies could not come down. They had 
been given express instructions that they must not go north 
of the river, so their job had to be done on the south side of 
the Yalu. I talked to some of the men who had had many 
casualties in their crews They could see the antiaircraft guns 
firing on them from the north side of the Yalu River. Yet 
the limitations imposed upon them prevented their “taking 
out” that antiaircraft fire. I talked with men who said they 
could see fighter planes rise from the airfield north of the 
Yalu River and attack, and inflict casualties, including death, 
among the members of the crew. Yet they could not permit 
our planes to pursue those fighter planes back to their lair. 

When our own fighter planes would rise to give protection 
to our B-29’s, the Communist planes would fly across the 
Yalu River, where the United Nations has erected an “off 
limits” sign, and where our planes are not permitted to 
pursue. I think it is rather tough to ask men to fight and 
perhaps to die under those conditions, when they are trying 
to carry out the mission which has been assigned to them, 
and yet when they know that day by day there are con- 
centrations of tanks and vehicles carrying gasoline and am- 
munition which are being supplied to the Communist troops 
south of the Yalu River, who have one principal objective, 
namely, to destroy every United Nations’ and allied soldier 
who has been fighting to establish a system of collective se- 
curity in Korea. It is rather tough for men to fight and die 
under those circumstances. 

Third. Make it clear that we are going to operate ac- 
cording to our strategic interests and not in conformity with 
those which the Communists might desire. We should not 
repeat, of course, the mistakes made by France and Germany 
in their land invasions into the vast areas of Russia by any 
thought of having the American or United Nations Army go 
into the vastness of China. To the contrary, we should 
operate from strength, not from weakness. Our strength is 
air and naval power. We should place, in conjunction with 
the Navy of the Republic of China, an immediate naval 
blockade against the entire China coast, and should not permit 
the entry or exit of a vessel of any nationality. This will dry 
up a large part of the trade in gasoline and strategic materials 
which has been openly going on for over 6 months when the 
“neutralization” of Formosa prevented the continuation of a 
fairly effective blockade by the Navy of the Republic of 
China. 

I wish to pause here for a moment to pay my compliments 
and respects to the Senator from Maryland (Mr. O’Conor) 
for the job which he and his committee have been trying to 
do. I wish to say that I was deeply shocked by what I found 
in Hong Kong about the amount of trade in gasoline and 
other strategic materials which has been going on from that 
British Crown colony to the Chinese Communists, and un- 
doubtedly those materials are being used against us today in 
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North Korea. I wish to say that we ourselves are not en- 
tirely free from the criticism which can justly be leveled in 
that connection, because supplies which have been carried 
from the United States and in American bottoms have found 
their way in helping the war machine of the Chinese Com- 
munists. I think it is a sad situation when it is recalled that 
Members of the Congress of the United States, not last 
month or 2 months ago or 6 months ago but a year or 2 years 
or more than 2 years ago urged that some effort be made to 
stop that flow of illegal material. Some of us remember that 
in 1939, 1940, and early 1941 there was going from Pacific 
coast ports scrap iron and oil which were to be used against 
our historic friends in China by the then Japanese war lords, 
and some of that same material was used against us on the 
morning of December 7 at Pearl Harbor. Some of us on the 
floor of the Senate have tried to point out time and time 
again that it was the duty of the Government of the United 
States long ago to take an active part in stopping that trade. 
Yet I just took from the ticker, in the room adjoining the 
Senate Chamber, this interesting dispatch: 


Export CONTROLS 


W AsHINGTON.— Tight new controls 
Parenthetically, when were they applied, 
‘They were applied— 


were applied— 


Mr. President? 


today on shipments through United States ports to 
Russia and her satellite countries and to China, Hong 
Kong, and Macao. 


A Government order Saturday— 


In other words, the past Saturday— 


to clamp down on all American goods destined for Red 
China, Hong Kong, and Macao became effective last 
midnight (e. s. t.). 


Secretary Sawyer said the same controls will apply to 
foreign shipments of strategic commodities passing 
through American ports en route to this far eastern 
area, the Soviet Union, and its satellites. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that is just a little late, be- 
cause when I was in Korea, several weeks ago, the army-of 
the United Nations and the Army of the United States had 
clearly identified organized Chinese divisions which had been 
there since October, opposing the forces of the United Na- 
tions. It seems to me that it is just a little late for our great 
Government to be so tied up in red tape or inefficiency, or 
both, that it cannot properly meet this issue, when Americans 
are dying in a foreign field without a declaration of war. At 
least we had an obligation to do our utmost to prevent the 
shipment of a single gallon of gasoline, a single bit of steel 
or of other strategic material, a single lathe, or any kind of 
equipment which would build up the power of the Soviet 
Union or any of its satellites. It seems to me a little late for 
the embargo to be placed today. 

Mr. President, if I speak feelingly, it is only because | 
have seen men from California and men from almost every 
other State of the Union fighting in Korea under what | 
believe to be the most difficult situation which any Ameri- 
cans have been called upon to face, not excepting either 
World War I or World War II. Our men are at least en- 
titled to the fullest support of every Member of the legis- 
lative branch of the Government of the United States and of 
every person holding any position of responsibility in the ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government of the United States, and 
there should not be a single person regardless of this capacity, 
who does not strain himself to the utmost to give them the 


backing they require and to prevent the backing being given 
to the men who are shooting them down today, many of 
them in cold blood. With air power we should strike at the 
war plants that are supplying the Communist aggressor. For 
this job we should immediately take more of our naval 
vessels and more of our bombers out of mothballs. 

Fourth. Let us recognize that our most priceless com- 
modity is time. Stop dilly-dallying on mobilization of our 
manpower and industrial capacity. Let our North Atlantic 
Allies know that it is long past time for them to be bickering 
over the rearming of Western Germany and the bringing of 
Spain and Japan into the collective defense system. Let us 
make it clear that now is the time for every supporter of 
freedom to stand up and be counted. If our structure is in- 
fested with Munich appeasement termites, let us find it 
out now. 

Fifth. The United States should maintain its lead in 
atomic development. The weapon should not be used except 
as a last resort to protect the free world against enslavement. 
It should only be used then on targets of real opportunity. 
It is my belief that the military targets north of the Yalu 
River, from which the aggressor is resupplying himself, can 
be better handled by other weapons of a more conventional 
type. But the President of the United States should make it 
clear to Mr. Attlee that we have no intention of giving him 
or anyone else a veto over the use of the atomic weapon. We 
are not going to be destroyed as a Nation, or permit a free 
world of free men to be destroyed, while someone else is pass- 
ing judgment on whether or not aggression is really ag- 
gression. 

Sixth. After 4 months of Soviet lies and obstructions in 
the United Nations let us be realistic and understand that 
Soviet talk of peace is but a mask for aggression. No nation 
could tolerate, in positions of authority within its gates in 
time of war, those who gave aid and comfort to the enemy. 
Nor can the United Nations survive with obstructionists, 
traitors, and saboteurs occupying positions of responsibility 
while United Nations forces are doing battle against an ag- 
gressor. ‘he Soviet Union on its record of supplying equip- 
ment and moral support to the North Korean and Chinese 
Communist aggressors should be forthwith expelled from the 
United Nations. 

The timid will say these are strong moves and the Nation 
will risk war by carrying them out. My answer to that is 
that time is not necessarily on our side. We have a better 
chance to gain a decent world in which international law and 
order will prevail, and where the small nation is not at the 
mercy of a large aggressor nation if the free world stands 
firm now. 

But a far eastern Munich now will destory the faith of 
millions of freemen all around the periphery of the Soviet 
Union. Each one, with considerable justification will think, 
if Korea or the Republic of China on Formosa is sacrificed 
now, how can we know that Japan, the Philippines, Siam, 
Pakistan, Iran, Turkey, Greece, Germany, Denmark, or Nor- 
way will not be a future victim of a middle eastern or 
European Munich? 

If the free world kow-tows to aggression in Asia now all 
of Asia will be lost and the lesson will be learned with bitter- 
ness by freemen everywhere that international communism 
stands firmly with its friends, while the western world runs 
out on their friends. Do you think you will build strength 
and loyalty on the part of any man regardless of his geo- 
graphic locations or the color of his skin? The answer 
is “No.” 

Does any man really think that after the Soviet Union has 
had a year or two or three to build up its stockpile of atomic 
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weapons and to digest into its system the manpower and re- 
sources of Asia, that you will be better able as freemen to 
resist another fait accompli aggression better than you are the 
clear-cut one in Korea today? I think not. 

This is a fateful hour in the history of our Nation and of 


‘the entire free world. Cringe before Communist aggression 


today and countless men who are now free may be bending 
their backs in the slave-labor camps of Siberia a year or two 
from now. Stand up to Communist aggression today, and 
millions who are now enslaved in Poland, the Soviet Union, 


Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hungary, Latvia, Lithu- 
ania, Estonia, and China will gain new hope that they, too, 
may some day be free from the most godless tyranny man has 
ever known. We should now repudiate the Yalta agreement 
and reendorse the Atlantic Charter. 

If we as Americans show the same courage and common 
sense that motivated the men who sat at Philadelphia and 
gave us the Declaration of Independence and later the Con- 
stitution of the United States there is no domestic problem 
we cannot solve and their is no foreign foe we need ever fear. 


Self-Reliant Individuals 


NO EASY ROAD FOR YOUTH 
By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered before the Mid-Century White House Conference on Children and Youth, Washington, D. C., December 5, 1950 


S we meet here today the serious crisis in world affairs 
overshadows all that we do. This country of ours, to- 
gether with other members of the United Nations, is 

engaged in a critical struggle to uphold the values of peace 
and justice and freedom. 

We are struggling to preserve our own liberty as a nation. 
More than that, we are striving, in cooperation with the other 
free nations, to uphold the basic values of freedom — of peace 
based on justice -—— which are essential for the progress of 
mankind. 

As we engage in that struggle we must preserve the elements 
of our American way of life that are the basic source of our 
strength. That is the purpose of this Mid-Century White 
House Conference on Children and Youth. You are seeking 
ways to help our children and young people become mentally 
and morally stronger and to make them better citizens. I think 
you should press right ahead with that work, because it is 
more important now than ever. 


Our thoughts and prayers are with our young men who are 
fighting in Korea. They are engaged in a battle against tre- 
mendous odds. The full effort of this country is behind them. 

All of us are aware of the grave risk of general conflict which 
has been deliberately caused by the Chinese Communist leaders. 
Their action greatly changes the immediate situation with 
which we are confronted. It does not change our fundamental 
purpose to work for the cause of a just and peaceful world. 


No matter how the immediate situation may develop, we 
must remember that the fighting in Korea is but one part of 
the tremendous struggle of our time — the struggle between 
freedom and Communist slavery. 


Our GREATEST CHALLENGE SEEN 


‘This struggle engages all our national life, all our institu- 
tions, all our resources. For the effort of the evil forces of com- 
munism to reach out and dominate the world confronts our 
nation and our civilization with the greatest challenge in our 
history. 

| believe the single most important thing our young people 
will need to meet this critical challenge in the years ahead is 
moral strength — strength of character. And I know that the 
work ot this conference will be of tremendous assistance in the 
urgent task of helping our young people achieve the strength 
of character they will need. 


lf we are to give our children the training that will enable 
them to hold fast to the right course in these dangerous times, 
we must clearly understand the nature of the crisis. We must 





understand the nature of the threat created by international 
communism. 


In the first place, it is obviously a military threat. The Com- 
munist-dominated countries are maintaining large military 
forces — far larger than they could possibly need for peaceful 
purposes. And they have shown by their actions in Korea that 
they will not hesitate to use these forces in armed aggression 
whenever it suits their evil purposes. 


Because of this military threat, we must strengthen our 
military defenses. We are now engaged in a great program of 
rearmament. This will change the lives of our young people. 
A great many of them will have to devote some part of their 
lives to service in our armed forces or other defense activities. 
In no other way can we insure our survival as a nation. 


Our objective is not simply to build up our own armed 
forces. Our objective is rather to help build up the collective 
strength of the free nations —the nations which share the 
ideals and aspirations of free men. 

As a matter of defense, we need the combined resources and 
the common determination of the free world to meet the mili- 
tary threat of communism. 

But our problem is more than a military matter. Our prob- 
lem and our objective is to build a world order based on 
freedom and justice. We have worked with the free nations 
to lay the foundations of such a world order in the United 
Nations, and we must remain firm in our commitment to the 
United Nations. 


That is the only way out of an endless circle of force and 
retaliation, violence and war — which will carry the human 
race back to the dark ages if it is not stopped. And this is a 
point that we must make sure our children and young people 
understand. 

‘The threat of communism has other aspects than the military 
aspect..In some ways, the moral and spiritual dangers that 
flow from communism are a more serious threat to freedom 
than its military power. 

‘The ideology of communism is a challenge to all the values 
of our society and our way of life. Some people are most con- 
cerned about the Communist threat to our economic system. 
But, serious as this is, it is only one of the many problems that 
communism raises. 

Communism attacks our basic values, our belief in God, our 
belief in the dignity of man and the value of human life, our 
belief in justice and freedom. It attacks the institutions that are 
based on these values. It attacks our churches, our guarantees 
of civil liberty, our courts, our democratic form of government. 
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Communism claims that all these things are merely ‘tools of 
self-interest and greed — that they are weapons used by one 
class to oppress another. 

We who live in this country know, from our own experience, 
how false this attack of communism is. But there are many 
people in other parts of the world who have suffered injustice, 
or who have been oppressed, or who stagger under burdens of 
poverty or disease, to whom the false doctrines of communism 
have an appeal. 

And every time our American institutions fail to live up te 
their high purpose, every time they fail in the proper adminis- 
tration of justice, the forces of communism are aided in their 
attempt to poison the minds of men everywhere. 

Our teachers — and all others who deal with our young 
people — should place uppermost the need for making our 
young people understand our free institutions and the values 
on which they rest. 

We must fight against the moral cynicism — the material- 
istic view of life — on which communism feeds. We must teach 
the objectives that lie behind our institutions, and the duty of 
all our citizens to make those institutions work more perfectly. 
Nothing is more important than this. 

And nothing this conference can do will have a greater effect 
on the world struggle against communism than spelling out 
the ways in which our young people can better understand our 
democratic institutions. 

We must teach them why we must fight, when necessary, to 
defend our democratic institutions, our belief in the rights of 
the individual and our fundamental belief in God. 

‘These White House Conferences have done a great deal, 
over the years, to make our people and our Government con- 
scious of our social problems, as they affect children, and to 
help solve those problems. These conferences have made our 
democracy work better — have aided it to carry out its promise 
of a better life for all. 

In this fifth conference of this White House series, you are 
carrying on the great tradition. This year you are mainly 
concerned with the mental and moral health of our children. 
And that is exactly what you should be concerned with at this 
time. 

I do not claim to be an expert in these things, and I know 
that I am addressing a conference of experts, but I think there 
are certain fundamental factors in the development of the 
American character that it is necessary for us to look into. 

That reminds me, when I was running the county at 
home — Jackson County — we had a Welfare Department. 
And it occurred to me that we needed an expert in that Wel- 
fare Department and I succeeded in getting a couple of fine 
women to come out and help us carry on that program. 

The Director of Welfare came to me one day, all out of 
breath, and he said: 

“Now Judge, I don’t think this thing is going to work. I 
find that these experts of yours never washed a dish or pinned 
a diaper in their lives.” 

It did work, however, and it was a very satisfactory outcome 
we had with that Welfare Department. 

If children have a good home — a home in which they are 
loved and understood — and if they have good teachers in the 
first few grades of school, I believe they are well started on the 
way toward being useful and honorable citizens. 

I have always considered my mother and father as my first 
great influence. I was lucky to have picked the right mother 
and father. 

I have always considered that my first, second and third 
grade teachers made an immense contribution to any character 
that I may have at the present time. 

And | do not think I am being old-fashioned when I say that 
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The “cold war’ has been warming and the smoldering 
fire has flared up in several spots throughout the world, 
however there may still be time to control these spo- 
radic flare-ups and thus avoid a world-wide confla- 


gration. 


The main cause of world trouble continues to be the 


fundamental conflict between two philosophies of life. 


Although the shooting has started, this mode of con- 
quest will not give us the peace we desire, only 
another armed truce. The deciding battles will have 
to be fought on the public rostrums, for this is a war 


for the minds of men not for territory. 
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abreast of the words and thoughts of the leading 
moulders of public opinion throughout the world; they 
have had the rare opportunity to read, study and 
think through the ideas and plans set forth in the 
significant speeches of outstanding political educa- 
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introducing them to VITAL SPEECHES this Christmas, 
that they also may be able to appraise the best 
thoughts of the best minds on the problems of the 
day at first hand from the actual words of the speaker, 
and not have to rely on what somebody else thought 
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they ought to have religious training when they are young and 
that they will be happier for it and better for it the rest of their 
lives. 

In the days ahead, there will be many cases in which we will 
have to make special efforts to see that children get a fair chance 
at the right kind of start in life. For, as our defense effort is 
increased, special problems will be created by the disruption of 
the lives of many families. 

When the White House Conference was held in 1940, the 
nature of the defense problems which lay ahead was not very 
clear to those who participated. But in the years that followed, 
we found that the defense program created many problems 
that affected our children. 

There were problems of migration, divided families, work- 
ing mothers, inadequate housing at defense centers and military 
camps, lack of community services and of facilities for educa- 
tion and child welfare. 

Today, we know much more about these problems, and our 
recent experience in trying to solve them is fresh in our minds. 
I know that the work of this conference will give us some 
important guide lines as to how we can handle these matters 
best. 

Our defense effort is all-important, but we must do every- 
thing we can to see that it does not handicap the lives of 
children who are affected by it. The delegates to this conference 
can help us do a better job this time in meeting our defense 
problems. That is a vital part of the work of helping to make 
a healthier and happier life for all our children in the years 
ahead. 

We must remember, in all that we do at this conference and 
afterward, that we cannot insulate our children from the un- 
certainties of the world in which we live or from the impact 
of the problems which confront us all. What we can do — 
and what we must do — is to equip them to meet these prob- 
lems, to do their part in the total effort, and to build up those 
inner resources of character which are the main strength of 
the American people. 

Individual self-reliance and independence of spirit are the 
greatest sources of strength in our democracy. They mark the 
difference between free countries and dictatorships. 

The great weakness of dictatorships is that they enslave the 
minds and the characters of the people they rule. And the 
effects of this enslavement are most serious in the case of 
children. 

I have been told by people who worked in Germany immedi- 
ately after the last war that the young people in that country 
were physically among the healthiest in Europe. But they had 
been enslaved, mentally and morally, by the dictatorship, and 
when those controls were destroyed — when they were put on 
their own — they just didn’t know what to do. 

Brought up under dictatorial rule, they were unable to take 
care of themselves after the dictatorship had fallen. It takes 
time to correct this. The same weakness is characteristic of the 
Communist dictatorships where the children are just as much 
slaves of the state as they were under the Nazis. 

Our form of society is strong exactly where dictatorships are 
weak. We believe in self-reliant individuals. That is the goal 
of our system of education and training — and that is the goal 
of this conference. 


I know that this conference will make important findings 
concerning the ways we must adopt to meet this goal. I know 
that its labors will have value for years to come. The country 
looks to you for guidance, for help, and for inspiration. You 
have a great role to play in holding up the torch of freedom 
which this nation has sworn to uphold, and which with God’s 
help we will uphold. 
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